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alone is worth the membership dues. 

Tue Cop—STOP! Take a slant at the latest number. 
Buppy—Thanks, I’m breaking my neck to Tue Cor—Gosh, there's the answer to my ques- 
* : tion, Buddy. I mean this big adver- 


Now what am [ in Dutch for? Park- 2 nits 

ing my feet on the windshield or tisement which the “Bu-for-chev-ex 
running down an angleworm? car people are runnin’ inyour Weekly. 
T 4 y > > ‘ , “7 ae " as ~ 
Tue Cop—I don’t wanta pinch you. I just Buppy—You tell ’em, Law. Phat ad explains 
wanta ask you a question why so many “Bu-for-chev-ex ’ cars 
Oia Bite Tae proudly-wear thisemblem — They've 

ippy—Shoot, Mr. Law. ue: 
— ” found Legion men as purchasers! 


Tue Corp—Why is it that so many “Bu-for-chev- 
ex” cars are wearin’ American Legion 
emblems on the front of the radia- 
tors? Do you givea “Bu-for-chev-ex”’ 
car free with every membership? 

Buppy—No, that’s just another garage rumor. 
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We don’t give away cars but we co re 
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OUR years ago 
The American 
Legion, with mefn- 
ories of the World 
War's waste, hard- 
ships, confusions and 
useless sacrifices still 
fresh, came to the 
realization that the United States had never 
had a real military policy. From its founding 
onward our country had drifted, always thrown 
periodically into chaos in emergencies and 
afterward settling back into the old rut. Untold 
treasure and unnumbered lives had been the 
toll of this lack of a definite military policy. 





S° the Legion undertook to draft a military 
policy which would conform to our common- 
sense ideal of adequate preparedness without 
militarism. For more than a year the thought, 
the research, the effort and the unflagging work 
of the Legion’s best minds were concentrated 
on drafting such a program. Out of the toil 
came results; for the first time in its history 
the American nation had a military policy. 


ATELIER four years of continued labor in 

building the machinery for such a policy 
the time has come to see whether that policy 
can be successful in fulfilling its promise of 
protection. The Secretary of War has pro- 
posed and the President has approved the 
holding of a defense test on September 12th to 
prove whether such a policy will work in case 
of emergency. It is, in effect, a fire drill to 
see if the fire escapes will save lives. In other 
words, it is a mobilization—on paper. 


At Last---4 Test 
for Our Defense 


N our country under such a policy as that 

for which the Legion is mainly responsible, 
mobilization can only occur if made by com- 
munities. And community action depends on 
the action of the individuals in the community. 
Hence the success of the defense test or any 
test depends on no one State, no one com- 
munity, no one person, but on the citizens in 
each and every community. In other words, 
it is up to you. 


ECAUSE The American Legion is primarily 

responsible for the creation of a national 
military policy, it is up to us to give it our full 
co-operation. If it is not adequate, let it not 
be said that it failed because The American 
Legion did not give its hearty support. As an 
organization dedicated to the service of our 
country we should accord this test the effort 


needed. Though the test comes on September 
12th, within a few days of our national con- 


vention at St. Paul, there is time for every 
Legionnaire to do his utmost to make this 
defense test successful. 


N its efforts for an adequate military policy 
the Legion is taking the first steps towards 
its final goal—the universal draft of money, 
means and materials—so that in future emer- 
gencies, should there be any, service will be 
sacrifice for all and a source of profit for none. 
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Does this carry 
you back? Selec- 
tive service recruits 
reporting at a can- 
tonment in 1917 
where, as Pershing 
remarks, men were 
organized into mili- 
tary units, equipped 
and trained at great 
expense and with 
great difficulty. 
The new mobiliza- 
tion plans obviate 
this. Recruits 
would get their 

reliminary train- 
ing right at home 

















O rally the memory there is 
nothing quite like an old song. 
Take this fragment: 


You’re in the Army now, 

You’re not behind a plow. 
You’re doing your hitch, 
You'll never get rich, 

You’re in the Army now. 


These lines—slightly amended, it is 
true—are from a roundelay of the Reg- 
ular service which had a certain vogue 
during the World War. The roundelay 
is very old—just how old no one seems 
to know—but the pastoral flavor of the 
second line indicates that it goes back 
to a day when the standing army was 
drawn considerably from country boys 
who wearied of the farm and joined the 
Army to see the world. 

The fourth line, incidentally, un- 
masks a truth which The American 
Legion has been harping on for a long 
time. A man doesn’t join the Army 
with any expectancy of founding a for- 
tune. Which is proper. But the people 
who have rendered the necessary serv- 
ice of supplying the soldier with the 
fighting wherewithal have founded 
many a fortune. This took place in the 
last war and in all others. It is im- 
proper. The Legion is at work to 
change this procedure—which, however, 
is another story. 

This story concerns the fact that, as 
the song says, you’re in the Army now 
—meaning by you you and by now the 
present moment. The chances are that 
you are not in the Regular establish- 
ment. You may not be a member of 
the National Guard or the Reserve 
Corps or of a Citizens Military Train- 
ing Camp. You may be so peaceable 
and unprovocative of action and intent 
that you wouldn’t even play a saxophone 
on the back porch on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Nevertheless—providing that you 
are between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five and are physically O. 
you are a part of the military forces 
of the United States. You are in the 


An Appointment 
to Meet Captain X 


By Marquis James 


Army now. Not merely the Army, by 
and large, but such-and-such division, 
such-and-such regiment and such-and- 
such company, which is commanded by 
Captain X. 

On the twelfth day of next Septem- 
ber you will see just how it is. Your 
town and community will see, and the 
country will see as a whole. On that 
day and date there will be a general 
demonstration of the Army’s — or, 
rather, the nation’s—new mobilization 
plans which have been devised since the 
World War for use in an emergency. 
The affair will be known officially as 
a “defense test.” It is the first of its 
kind we have ever had. 

On September 12th you have an ap- 
pointment to meet Captain X. Your 
neighbors and your town will meet him, 
too. They will meet his command— 
which also is your command and your 
neighbor’s across the way. The captain 
will be present in the flesh. Probably 
you know him now, in his civilian and 
not in his military capacity. He may 
be a lawyer or a merchant on Main 
Street. He may be a member of your 


Legion post. 


OUR fellow townsman, Captain X, 

holds his commission in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. He commands the 
military company which would go from 
your town or part of town or your 
county in case the country were called 
to defend itself. It is a shadow com- 


pany now. Maybe within the company 
area there are three or four lieuten- 
ants, commanding spectral platoons, but 
nothing more than that. But if an 
emergency came this shadow company 
would acquire substance. The squads 
would fill up and join together into 
platoons and the platoons would unite 
into the company and your community’s 
representation in the national defense 
effort would march off presently to the 
regimental gathering place. There it 
would fuse with other companies from 
the countryside roundabout, and the 
regiment would be born. The regiment, 
fully organized and equipped, and with 
elementary training, would show up in- 
tact at the big divisional cantonment. 
Your State—to use a convenient geo- 
graphical unit—would be ready for 
war. 

Thus the gathering for the national 
defense. The word gathering expresses 
it better than any other. Mobilization 
the military men call it, but it is merely 
a succession of gatherings together. 
Men gather and form small units, small 
units gather and form larger ones, and 
so on until you have an army of proper 
size to cope with the situation. The 
embattled farmers used the same sys- 
tem in Revolutionary times. They had 
no big cantonments then. The colonies 
were poor and couldn’t afford to pay 
carpenters fifteen dollars a day or pass 
out cost plus contracts to contractors 
to build a cantonment for 40,000 men 
in ninety days, to congregate thirty or 
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This sleeping gear 
is hard to handle. 
But no less. un- 
wieldly than a mat- 
tress in the hands 
of a recruit was the 
unsystematic pro- 
gram by which we 
somehow raised 
our armies in 1917 
and °18. Accord- 
ing to the new plan 
to be demonstrated 
in your town on 
September 12th, 
armies will be home 
grown. There will 
be no concentra- 
tion of vast num- 
bers of untrained 
men in great 
camps 








OU and 


Your Town Are 


Invited to 


Witness a Rehearsal of the Army’s New 
Plan of National Defense—and The Ameri- 
can Legion Will Help Put On the Show 


forty thousand men in one place and 
then try to sort them out and organize 
them. British armies were on the 
ground making menacing motions. 


\ E had to get armies together as 

quickly and inexpensively as pos- 
sible. We hit upon the gathering proc- 
ess, which first comprehended the com- 
pany, complete and ready for action, 
then the regiment, the brigade and so 
on. Sometimes a company had to do 
a little fighting on its own hook before 
it had a chance to join up with the rest 
of the regiment. If ready to fight it 
fought. If not ready it dispersed and 
took to the woods, reassembling at a 
more auspicious time and place. Fancy 
an untrained, unequipped and unready 
division shut up in a half-finished can- 
tonment doing that. 

After 149 years of experimentation 
and error we are getting our defensive 
plans back in conformity with the sound 
and simple system used by the dauntless 
little armies which won our national 
independence. Washington tried to per- 
petuate his system but lost out. Persh- 
ing, capitalizing the experiences of the 
World War, led the movement which 
has recaptured it from the past. The de- 
fense test of September 12th is merely 
a demorstration to the country of the 
Operation of this reborn program of 
protection. 


“In past emergencies,” 


said Pershing 


lately, “we have had no plans, and re- 


lying upon hastily created forces, we 
have suffered from the extreme confu- 
sion which goes with such a sudden ex- 
pansion. In the late war, after enor- 
mous expenditures and serious loss of 
time in construction and in transporta- 
tion, we eventually concentrated masses 
of untrained individuals in a few cen- 
ters, distant from home ties and asso- 
ciations, where they were segregated 
into military units and trained with the 
utmost difficulty. 

“Profiting by these experiences, the 
new policy contemplates skeleton units 
partially trained in advance, which can 
be concentrated locally. In an emer- 
gency things must move swiftly and 
without confusion. This will depend 
upon the perfection of the plans and 
their comprehension by the public. 

“The fundamental idea of our defen- 
sive plans is formed on the principle of 
local organization. The system follows 
the chain of military responsibility 
until the commander of each company 
is given his share of the task. His plan 
of action must take into consideration 
the neighborhood facilities for recruit- 
ment, assembly, shelter, equipment and 
training his unit. He is in direct con- 
tact with his home people, whose inter- 
est and spirit are invoked to his aid. 

“We hope by this defense test to im- 
press upon the individual officer and 
citizen soldier his particular function if 
war comes. We have never before un- 
dertaken such a step, and in the last 
emergency we found ourselves in a seri- 


ous dilemma. The idea is to suggest to 
the officers their respective duties, and 
to indicate just enough to let them 
visualize the problem for themselves. 

“To illustrate, take for example Cap- 
tain Smith of Laclede, Missouri, where 
I hail from. Captain Smith is called 
out on Defense Day. He wonders what 
it is all about and what he has to do. 
We are going to tell him that it is up 
to him to make a study of the problem. 
He will probably conclude first that he 
should locate some place for his head- 
quarters. Then he should plan for the 
enrollment of the men of the commun- 
ity, decide where they should be quar- 
tered, determine on local arrangements 
for feeding them and select a drill 
ground. He would probably call his 
lieutenants and non-commissioned offi- 
cers together on Defense Day and dis- 
cuss the organization of the company. 
So when an emergency really comes he 
will have thought it all out. 

“Without such preliminary training, 
without a demonstration of our mobili- 
zation plans to the country, one could 
not expect them to work when a crisis 
is upon us.” 


HE law authorizing this new scheme 
of preparedness is the Army Reor- 
ganization Act of 1920. The American 
Legion strove hard to get it passed. 
For four years the War Department 
has been working on the plan this act 
made possible. The department thinks 
the time has come to give an account 
of its stewardship by demonstrating 
these plans to the country. Every citi- 
zen and every community will be shown 
the part he and it are expected to play. 
The thing will be done publicly and 
openly. The United States has no hos- 
tile feelings toward any nation or any 
people, and hence no need for conceal- 
ment of the fact that it means to be 
intelligently prepared to defend itself. 
The official announcements of the 
(Continued on page 20) 
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N the bedraggled village of Mon- 

triel, which looked down from its 

weedy hillside upon one of the great 

American concentration camps in 
France, townsmen found Vance Jordan 
—murdered. It was a morning of sour 
winds and sorrowful skies, with the 
rain pattering down. Vance Jordan, 
late private, A. E. F., lay face up in 
the mud, with a hole in his head and 
his last bottle of cognac still half full 
beside him. 

And an hour later, in this same ham- 
let of Montriel, other startled towns- 
men were running with the news that 
the Widow Jacquier had been killed. 
Inquisitive neighbors, who missed her 
at her accustomed early chores, had 
knocked upon the door of her one-room 
house, on the lonely edges of the place, 
and upon receiving no answer, called 
Papa Chenou. 

Papa Chenou broke down the door 
anid discovered the widow’s body. 

A bold and determined gendarme, 
this Papa Chenou, who allowed the evil 
deeds of his community to rest heavily 
on his shoulders. The news came to 
my office through two sources. First, 
a military police captain, commanding 
the battalion at the camp, notified the 
district Provost Marshal, and he re- 
layed the message to me. And Papa 
Chenou telegraphed to my headquarters 
for aid. 

We had met before, this stalwart old 
gendarme and I, over glasses of cider 
in wayside inns, while we compared 
notes. His village hovered above the 


A bold and deter- 
mined gendarme, 
this stalwart Papa 
Chenou with the 
white walrus 
moustaches 


valley where lay the 
American camp, an invi- 
tation to restless feet. 
And certain of his towns- 
men, finding the war a 
deplorable affair which 
shortened their money 
belts, had turned to the 
profitable expedient of 
cognac and raw, harsh 
eau-de-vie for soldiers. 

There had been trouble 
aplenty in Montriel before 
this—street fights between 
reveling Americans and 
surly Frenchmen; plun- 
dered hen roosts; sly 
barter in stolen sugar and 
chocolate and tobacco be- 
tween native miscreants 
and long-fingered quarter- 
master laborers. But murder! Two 
murders in one night! 

Papa Chenou puffed out his cheeks 
till his white, walrus moustaches stif- 
fened. 

Montriel is a one street town. To 
find the gendarmerie is not difficult. 
It stands resolutely between the church 
and hotel, guarding a half dozen shops 
and cafés that hang tight together. 
Papa Chenou was in front of his office 
when I drove up. He had his watch in 
hand, annoyed at the time I had spent 
in reaching his secluded town—some 
eighteen kilos from my headquarters. 

“It is this way,” he began. “Your 
man Jordan—yes, of course he is your 
man! The American officers from the 
camp came an hour ago and identified 
him, and took away the body. AsI say, 
your man Jordan was seen here in the 
street most of the evening. An affair 
with a girl of our village, a woman 
named Joan, had brought him here 
often enough.” 

“Where did you find the body?” I 
asked. 

“There!” Papa Chenou pointed 
down the weed-grown hillside toward 
the railroad tracks, beyond which lay 
the American camp. “A _ hundred 
meters down that hill it was. There’s 
a track of blood. where he crawled, 
showing plain all the way from the 
street yonder.” 

“Did he have a gun?” 

“Non, Monsieur. no gun we could 
find. The: bullet though, was of a .32 


caliber.” 


wcise | hrough 


“The Americans do not use so small 
a gun!” I broke in, hoping to be able 
at the outset to exonerate the A. E. F. 

“This one did!” Papa Chenou shook 
his head decisively. “He is dead, the 
Widow Jacquier is dead. The same 
gun killed both of them.” 

“The same gun?” 

“The same sized bullet, anyway. But 
come, that is the strangest part of the 
whole business. We’ll go to her house 
and let you scratch your brain awhile.” 

The residence of the murdered widow 
was a small, one-roomed affair, with 
thick stone walls, heavily shuttered 
windows, and an air of blank poverty 
about it. One of Papa Chenou’s force, 
a sallow gendarme with the air of hav- 
ing ridden too far on his official duties, 
hung wearily over his bicycle, gossip- 
ing with the natives who crowded’ in 
front of the place. 

Papa Chenou had broken in the door 
—of that there was no question! It 
lay its length in the street. Its hinges 
were bent, the bolt was severed off 
short. 

We went in directly. The widow’s 
one room was neat as nails, furnished 
with the bizarre simplicity of provin- 
cial village homes. A bed stood in 
one corner, a table in another. The 
cooking chimney spread across the back 
wall, with its families of shining copper 
pots and pans hung above the mantel 
in widowly precision. 

There were only two windows in the 
room. The French tax a building ac- 
cording to the number of its panes of 
glass, and the Widow Jacquier was 
poor. Both openings were close shut- 
tered. The French window blinds were 
of solid wood, not slatted in the Ameri- 
can fashion, with a crescent, or small 
star, or fleur-de-lis chiseled into the 
upper half to admit what might be con- 
sidered a proper amount of night air. 


N the bed lay the widow—a poor 
little heap of cold skin and skele- 

ton. Spots of blood had dried on the 
frilled lace pillow slip, run down from 
a hole in her forehead. The bullet was 
in the pillow, a thirty-two caliber. 

“But the strange thing is,” Papa 
Chenou said, “the glass was open but 
the shutters were barred—” 

“On the inside?” I interrupted. 

“On the inside,” Papa Chenou re- 
peated wisely, “and the door was bolted, 
also on the inside. And there is no 
gun in the house. We have searched.” 

Papa Chenou waited for me to scratch 
my head in the approved gendarmian 
fashion. Instead, I searched. True, 
it was impossible for the Widow Jac- 
quier to have shot herself. Neither was 
it possible for anyone to have shot the 
woman and have escaped, leaving door 
and windows bolted inside after him. 

“The woman next door says she heard 
a shot, perhaps two shots, after the 
whole town was in bed, at ten o’clock 
last night,” the gendarme explained. 
“The chef de gare, who commands our 
railroad station, was coming up the 
hill to the town about the same time, 
and he too heard shooting, but he 
thought it was only drunken socialists 
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Bolted Doors = ZE='W.les 
| Illustrated by V. E. Pyles 
i celebrating, and went home to bed like From Captain Bob Klehan, president of M. Joseph Rambault,” the clerk told 
a the honest citizen he is. We have a of the board, I found what I already me. “He left for there hurriedly.” 
ole difficult case before us, my friend.” had surmised: that Private Jordan “And who is M. Rambault?” I in- 
A He paused to wring his hands. was an insubordinate chap, often ab- quired. 
o : Then we set to work. We interviewed sent without leave, drinking incessantly, “The richest man in town,” the clerk 
he the neighbors first. They were willing ugly when drunk, and regularly in the answered solemnly, “an invalid ‘who 
me to talk. Some of them thought they guard house. Of his associates I could never leaves his room.” 
had heard shooting about ten the night learn nothing; no one would own him I asked for more details. M. Ram- 
” before. But there were three shots? as a friend. bault, I learned, was the town banker. 
oo Three? They were not sure. They What was more, he lived directly across 
woe thought three. the street from the murdered Widow 
ase Had the old widow any enemies? DID not return to Montriel that Jacquier. 
oll Any family? Money? No, no, no! night; investigations in the camp It was a more pretentious dwelling 
ow Had she a revolver? Again a shaking detained me. And next day, when I than that of the unfortunate neighbor, 
ith of heads. went back, hopelessly, Papa Chenou of stone, two stories high, with low 
“ed We returned to the gendarmerie, was absent from his office. hanging eaves, built flush of the road 
Pty where Papa Chenou had arranged the “You are to meet him at the house (Continued on page 16) 
oe, girl Joan should be. She 
all was a robust young woman, 
es, sullen and flippant by turns, 
ip- attempting to win our friend- 
in ship with compliments, try- 
ing to throw us off our quest 
oor for details of her acquaint- 
It ance with Private Jordan. 
Bes Her memory was conveni- 
off ently unsatisfactory. 
: “Yes,” she said, smoothing 
ws her woolen skirt, “he was my 
hed friend, he was at my house 
‘iIn- last night. But he went 
in away early, nine o’clock. 
The “Did he have a gun?” 
ack “Oh, no! Never! Only a 
per bottle of cognac!” 
itel 
the W E questioned her. She 
ac- talked. But there was 
of little we learned, except that 
vas she was genuinely sorry, in 
jut- her way, that this American 
ere had died. We hinted at other 
erl- admirers. She blushed and 
1all could think of none. A full 
the two hours we queried. When 
‘on- we came out of the interview 
air. we had no more knowledge 
than we took in, except that 
other Americans had been 
oor claiming the girl’s attention 
ele- —but she knew none of their 
the names, or pretended not to 
om know. 
vas I had come to believe it 
was coincidence when we dis- 
apa missed her. The murder of 
but Private Jordan had nothing 
to do with the death of this 
simple French widow. The 
re- two crimes were unrelated. 
ted, Callous tragedy, with her 
no freakish humor, had been on 
1d.” two separate errands in the 
tch village of Montriel. 
ian _ I left Papa Chenou, agree- 
-ue, ing to return that night to 
lege the gendarmerie. I should 
ae tell him then what facts had 
the been uncovered in Private 
oot Jordan’s company. } 
. Back in the American 
aol camp a board of inquiry was 
the sifting the evidence it had. 
ock 
ed. 
a I found the banker, a yellow 
ong shade of a man, propped on 
he his pillow. Beside his bed on . 
ists a table lay a pistol | 
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EDITORIAL 


FPO God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Why Worry? 
WENTY years seems an eternity, measured in the slow 
passing of the days, so why should any service man 
be in a hurry to send in his Federal Adjusted Compensation 
application when he won’t receive payment until 1945? 

We’re all going to be alive in 1945, of course. Plenty 
of time to fill out that blank and send it in. 

But in Little Rock, Arkansas, a few weeks ago, Legion- 
naire Faulkner was killed in an automobile accident. He 
left a young widow and two small children. He had not 
forwarded to the Government his application for adjusted 
compensation, although he was entitled under the law to 
more than $1,500 of paid-up insurance. Had his appli- 
cation been mailed his widow would receive that amount in 
alump sum. Now his widow will receive only $625, which 
will be paid to her over a period of two and one-half years, 

Shortly after the burial services for Faulkner, Rudolph 
Lavicka, a Legionnaire of Hazen, Arkansas, was drowned 
in an effort to save a young woman companion. Lavicka 
served more than two years in the Marine Corps and he, 
too, or his beneficiary, was entitled to more than $1,500 in 
paid-up insurance under the Adjusted Compensation Law. 
But his application had not been made out. He left a 
widowed mother in Europe who was dependent on him for 
her support. She will receive $625 in ten instalments. 

Two sudden deaths of Legionnaires in a single State 
with a few days! It is estimated that more than 25,000 
World War veterans will die before January 1, 1925—and 
many, many hundreds. of them will die as unexpectedly as 
the two Legionnaires of Arkansas, 

Any man should be able to fill out his adjusted com- 
pensation application in ten minutes. Can you afford to 


put yours off? 


A Rightful Obligation Cheerfully Shouldered 


HE AMERICAN LEGION is sincerely grateful to the 
American Red Cross for the financial assistance that 
great organization has rendered the Legion in its work for 


the disabled. The heart and lungs of the Legion’s systema- 
tized effort for its suffering comrades has been the liaison 
service which the Legion maintains in the fourteen regional 
Veterans Bureau districts. This service insures a proper 
contact between the veteran who needs relief and the gov- 
ernment agencies which have that relief at hand. It insures 
that every veteran case shall be properly represented, This 
service has obtained the adjudication of millions of dollars’ 
worth of claims in favor of veterans. It has obtained med- 
ical treatment, hospital care and vocational training for 
thousands of veterans who probably would not have obtained 
it otherwise, 

This service, which is as old as the Legion is, was put 
on a business basis in the hands of competent, paid experts 
in 1921 when the Veterans Bureau was established as a 
result of Legion effort, The Red Cross came forward with 
the funds to establish and conduct the service. It was 
an act of magnanimous generosity which the Legion and 
the disabled veteran will never forget. 

The time has come when the Legion has decided to take 
upon itself the financing of this liaison service and consid- 
erably to extend and improve it. Heretofore the service 
cost about $64,000 a year, which the Red Cross paid. The 
Legion plans a service which will cost $80,000, and which 
will be without price so far as its value to our afflicted 
comrades is concerned, This means less than twelve cents 
per Legion member. 

The Legion made this decision rather than accept the 
alternative which the Red Cross recently offered. This 
was that the direction of the service should be surrendered 
by the Legion to the Red Cross, which proposed to conduct 
it in collaboration with the Legion and other organizations. 
The Legion’s duty to the disabled is its sacred trust. It 
is a duty which with a clear conscience it could yield to 
no one, It is a matter in which the question of cost could 
not be considered. 

Nor need it be considered now. The Red Cross will 
continue its financial support of the liaison service until 
January Ist, in order to give the Legion plenty of time to 
make its plans to take over the load. The Red Cross is 
over-generous as usual, 

Something under twelve cents per member per year. It’s 
hardly the price of a good cigar. The Legion will pay its 
own way and be better for it. The Legion has always stood 
ready to strip the shirt off its back if the act would help 
some crippled buddy. No Legionnaire is going to demur 
at shelling out the price of a smoke to see that his buddies 
have the best care and the most generous treatment that 
science can devise and money provide. 





LORD LEVERHULME 
England: Manufacturer, capitalist 


What did the world gain by the World War? A great 
deal less than she lost materially and ethically. The world 
is poorer by the sacrifice of 10,000,000 brave lives and by 
producing, it is estimated, another 10,000,000 maimed 
and crippled shadows of their former selves. But against 
these unfavorable balances she gained the assurance 
that the manhood of today is just as brave and chivalrous 
in defense of right" against might and readiness to sacri- 





WHAT DID THE WORLD GAIN BY THE WORLD WARP 


The following replies to the Weekly’s symposium on the question of the gains from the World War were 
yeceived too late for inclusion in the August 1st issue; 


fice all for the right as ever before in the history of 
mankind. 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
England: World War Premier 


The world gained by the lesson in duty, by the trans- 
lation into deeds of ideals, by the rekindling of the flame 
of patriotism and of the fires of self-sacrifice, in forget- 
fulness of self, It gained by the discovery that no degree 
of human suffering, no depth of human infamy, could 
destroy its faith in ultimate good. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


lhe Things 


E have all met the fellow who says: ““What’s the good of 
\ \ it?” He waits for somebody to bring things to him. 
The old Arab under the date tree waiting for a ripe 

date to fall into his mouth was a prize-winner of this type. 

So was the fellow who sat on the fence whittling, and said: 
“What's the use of anything? Nawthing.” When his wife 
called him to dinner, he answered: “Suppose I gotta eat— 
though I don’t see the good of it.” 

One day he fell asleep and tumbled off the fence. “‘What’s 
the good of being up there? Gotta back to my seat, now,” he 
concluded as he leaned against the fence. But somebody had 
to build the fence for him to sit on and lean against. 

The What’s-the-Gooders have been asking what is the use 
of the round-the-world flight of our army aviators. 

“Traipsing way off to Asia and other foreign places,” says 
the fence philosopher who always regards himself as a man of 
the highest common sense. “We aren’t going to war in India.” 

That does sound reasonable. We need an air force for home 
Stunts of individual fliers are not as important as an 
efficient whole with sufficient material, which we lack. But 
unless our aviators do some flying we shall forget we have an 
air force when there are so many other things that demand our 
attention. 

Speed has not been the object of the world flight or distance 
It has been an organized progress from stage to stage 
and instructive in just that sense, perhaps pioneering swifter 
mail service between nations. 

That is not all. When other nations were making world 
flights we were in the game too, as we ought to be in any big 
world game which is not too political. The teeming masses of 
Asia associated the wonder of our passing on wings with the 
American name, which is useful publicity for all Americans 
who live and work in distant lands. It was not the backward 
people whether of China, India, Persia or Thibet who were 
sending fliers forth but Britain, France, Italy and America, 
the people whose bold sons have been the pioneers of world 
progress. 


defense. 


records. 


S Americans and individuals we shall have thrill when our 

fliers, who are on the last stages of their journey as I write, 
arrive home. We had a thrill when the trans-continental dawn- 
to-dark flight was achieved. When we cease to have thrills, 
and no one supplies us with something to make us thrill, we 
shall not have much as members of the animal kingdom on the 
vegetables in our garden and the jellyfish. . 

“What’s the good?” may have direct application on the 
recent attempt to reach the summit of Mount Everest, the 
world’s highest mountain, for you cannot grow food or work 
mines on that summit. Two men lost their lives in the at- 
tempt. They knew the risk they were taking for the prize. 

Other attempts will be made. Each attempt learns some- 
thing to help in the next as in the case of the efforts to reach the 
Poles. When success comes, man, master of the earth, will 
have stood on the highest point of the earth and we shall have 
another thrill. The spirit is the same that sent Columbus and 


Magellan out over uncharted seas and makes the inventor go 
on short rations to perfect his invention. 
You may ask what was the good of Monsieur Bruneau de 


central oasis? 


That Count 


Laborie taking all that risk to pay a call on Sidi Mohammed. 
Laborie is a daring Frenchman. Sidi is chief of the Senouss 
who are militant Mohammedans, their fastnesses the oases of 
the Libyan desert in North Africa. To their mind all Christians 
should be dead. They cannot kill the Christians of the outside 
world. That, they realize, is too big a job even for Senoussi. 
But behind their own frontiers Sherif Sidi, boss chief of all the 
chiefs of the Senoussi, makes all the local rules and regulations 
to suit his taste. His passport system has been very simple, 
death to all Christian visitors. He was not troubled by tourists 
until Laborie took his dare. 

Assured that his own government would give him no pro- 
tection, with a small party of loyal natives which could not 
defend itself, he crossed the forbidden line and set forth on that 
ocean of sand spotted by the skeletons of men and camels. 

Smiling, polite, head up—can you see him, that snappy 
Frenchman?—he greeted the first glowering chief he met by 
saying that all he wanted was to say, ““Howdy'’do?” to Sidi. 
Wouldn’t the chief take the word to the noble Sidi in his great 
If Laborie had lost his nerve or his good nature, 
if he had cringed or threatened, there would have been more 
skeletons bleaching on the sands. 

The manner of his courage won. For five days he was the 
guest of that ferocious old eat-’em-alive Sherif who was most 
hospitably polite. At their last meal together Sidi brought 
forth two precious possessions from the outside world, a bottk 
of iodine and one of bi-carbonate of soda. Would the agreeable 
stranger tell him what they were for? 

When Laborie explained Sidi had increased his stock of 
information; and when Laborie was safely escorted back across 
the frontier he had the thrill—which gives the rest of us a thrill 
—of having been the first white man in our day to call on Sidi 
and to cross the Libyan desert. 


y E are now being told that the Olympic games instead of 

doing good breed international ill feeling. There were 
booing, some fisticuffs and a challenge to a duel at the recent 
games. That is, the world as a whole has not yet learned the 
meaning of real sportsmanship. 

But we are doing better than we would have an hundred 
years ago when probably an international Olympic would have 
ended in a free-for-all fight. "The way to learn seems to me to 
be to get together in such contests which call for the last ounce 
of strength and skill to excel in open competition. 

The recent games were worth while just to discover Finland, 
that little country up by the Arctic Circle, which won second 
place. No booing of Finland. All the world thrilled as it 
cheered her success against the big rivals. 

When the spirit that brought little Finland’s hardy sons to 
the fore, that of the round-the-world fliers, that which tries for 
Everest and that which sent Laborie across the Libyan desert, 
the spirit that makes for human ambition, disappears, the world 
will sit whittling on the fence and finally fall asleep and tumble 
off. And eventually, the fence will rot away and civilization 
will be left flat on its back waiting for the Arab’s date to ripen 
and fall into its mouth. By this time our roads will certainly be 
in disrepair, our date harvest poor, and our radio sets out of 
order. 
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Sweet Summer Snooze ii ie By Wallgren . 
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The Legion Brings Up Relief 


The Organization’s Service for the Disabled Will Now Depend 
W holly on Its Own Dollars as the Red Cross Completes 
Its Generous Share of the Liaison Program 


not to have signed his name to 

the maxim, thereby saving him- 
self the trouble of a lot of explaining. 
This celebrated, though unknown, do- 
mestic economist doubtless meant well 
enough, but— 

Well, take the case of a young fellow 
I know. We will call him Al, which is 
a close enough approximation of his 
Al came home from the 
Army, married the girl he had left be- 
hind, and set up housekeeping. This 
was back in the fall of 1919. Al’s new 
responsibilities put him in debt to start 
with, but he had ambition and he wasn’t 
lazy. He would soon work out of the 
hole, he told himself, and lay something 
up for a rainy day. But prices were 
high, the job was a grind that didn’t 
seem to lead anywhere. It wasn’t long 
before Al realized he was up against 
an uphill drill, not merely to get ahead, 
but to get back to the notch in the busi- 
ness world which he had left in °17 to 
go in the Army. 

Things were not looking any too 
bright in the Al household, when a well- 
to-do and benevolent old uncle of Al’s 
eame along and looked things over. In 
about one look he sized up the situation 
right and proper. 

“T observe,” he said, “that this mat- 
ter of ‘the industrial re-establishment 
of the returned soldier,’ as the saying 
is, isn’t as simple as some of the ex- 
perts contend. Here you are plugging 
away for all you’re worth, and a little 
concerned because you don’t seem to be 
getting anywhere. Pay check lasts about 
as long as a spoonful of water on a hot 
stove lid, the fellows who didn’t go to 
war and who cleaned un in the fat 
times during the war, seem so far ahead 
of you that pursuit isn’t of much use— 
and all of that. Then you haven’t just 
yourself to look out for. There is the 
wife and the little shaver. In fact, if 
it wasn’t for them I wouldn’t be coming 
around. Adversity helps more people 
than it hurts. I believe in a fellow 
standing on his own feet and killing 
his own snakes. It builds character, 
and that sort of thing. But in your 
case, with a wife and a family and a 
home to keep up, the grade just seems 
a little too steep. I’m going to pay 
your rent for a while and see if things 
don’t smooth out a bit.” 

That was the lift that counted. 
Things did smooth out. Al had more 
time and more energy to devote to his 
job. He forged ahead. He got out of 
the woods and on his feet. Uncle was 
still paying the rent, but never alluding 
to it, until one day he dropped around 
and asked how things were. 

“Fine as silk,” said Al. “I can’t tell 
you how much we appreciate what 
you’ve done for us. You gave us our 
start, our chance to get ahead. We'd 


HE man who first said two can 
live as cheaply as one appears 


never have been where we are now if 
you hadn’t taken that rent load off mv 
hands two years ago. And it still 
helps. You see, I’m in business for my- 
self now, and I’ve been able to branch 
out some on the money which otherwise 
would have gone to the landlord.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to say a 
word about,” said uncle. “You know, 
you're not the cnly nephew I’ve got, 
and not the only one I’ve had to lend a 
hand to since the war. One of the 
reasons I haven’t been around to seé 
you oftener is because I knew you were 
getting on all right by yourself and 
didn’t seem to need me or my advice 
But some of my other proteges haven't 
thrived quite so well, and it has oc- 
curred to me that now maybe you could 
spare me this rent money so I could 
take it and help someone else out. I 
have, however, a little proposition that 
might interest you. I have become in 
terested in a couple of other young fel- 
lows like yourself. They need some 
help. I was thinking that maybe you 
all three could move into one big house, 
and get along that way.” 

Al said he would like a little while 
to think about it. Uncle said, all right, 
there was no immediate hurry. 

Al mulled the matter over. He knew 
the boys his uncle referred to. They 
were upstanding young fellows trying 
to get a start. They were his business 
competitors, in a way, but that was all 
right. The field was large and they 
ought all to get along and be prosper- 
ous. Still, he wanted to hoe his own 
row and live in his own house and run 
it to suit himself. 

Al went and told his uncle this, 
thanked him again for what he had 
done and said he didn’t expect to live 
rent-free any more. 

“I think you have made a wise de- 
cision,” said Al’s benefactor. “So that 
it won’t come too sudden-like I will be 
in no hurry to bring my rent agree- 
ment to an end. Let us say I’ll stop on 
January 1st next. That is about six 
months off. That ought to give you 
time to adjust your affairs to meet the 
new obligation.” 


‘©T)LENTY of time,” said Al. “And 
once more, twenty thousand 
thanks for what you have done.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

This is a true story. It all actually 
happened. Only Al is not one ex-sol- 
dier, but many such. He is The Amer- 
ican Legion. The benevolent uncle is 
the American Red Cross. It happened 
this way: 

In 1919, when the young Legion was 
engrossed by the large problems of in- 
ternal and external organization, it 
assumed as its prime responsibility the 

roper care of the disabled of the World 

ar. This proved to be a bigger task 


than anyone had foreseen. Government 
agencies to which this work had been 
confided had been almost unimaginably 
derelict, incompetent and neglectful. 
From the outset the Legion threw all 
of its energies into the effort to remedy 
this situation, and from that day to 
this a history of what the Legion has 
done to help its disabled comrades is 
almost a history of the Legion itself. 

In 1919, while it was still in a state 
of temporary organization, the Legion 
financed and conducted two extensive 
and critical investigations of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
and the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance—two of the government bodies 
then charged with important responsi- 
bilities in connection with the relief of 
the disabled. The Legion’s findings, 
published broadcast, shocked the con- 
science of the country and precipitated 
a congressional inquiry. In that same 
year the Legion obtained the passage 
by Congress of legislation almost treb- 
ling the scale of compensation allow- 
ances to incapacitated men and their 
dependents. The base pay of a totally 
disabled man was increased from $30 
to $80 a month. 


N 1920 the Legion continued its work 
to mprove the government bodies— 
there were three of them—which were 
looking after disabled veterans. It 
launched its campaign to build gov- 
ernment hospitals and rescue helpless 
veterans from charity wards, insane 
asylums and even jails, whence they 
had been driven for refuge as a conse 
quence of the Government’s neglect. It 
began its effort to unify the three in- 
dependent bureaus, which, with respon- 
sibility fixed nowhere, were juggling 
the unfortunate soldier about among 
them. The Legion demanded one or- 
ganization, with one head, so it would 
be possible to say, “Responsibility lies 
here,” and correct shortcomings. 

The campaign for consolidation was 
concluded in August of 1921 with the 
formation of the United States Veter- 
ans Bureau. 

Early in the course of its labors for 
the disabled the Legion had developed 
what might be termed a liaison service. 
The shortcoming of the original govern- 
ment agencies had been so great and 
their incompetence so profound that 
tens of thousands of afflicted veterans 
had given up all hope of relief and 
retired to their homes, or into private 
or public institutions. or anywhere they 
might find some substitute for the re- 
lief the Government had failed to give 
them. Many died. The condition of 
others became critical. All were dis- 
heartened and a great many remained 
in ignorance of their theoretical rights 
under the laws. The Legion undertook 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Mandel Brothers 














Men’s Shop—Second Floor-———— 


Announcing the commencement today of 
another Mandel Brothers Service feature 


War Bonus 


Application Bureau 
for Veterans of the 


Great World War 


We have the application blanks on the second 
floor, Wabash building. 


A representative of Mandel Brothers Post 305 
of American Legion and stenographic service 
will be on hand at all times to facilitate the 
filling out of your application for compensa- 
tion now due you by the Federal Bonus act 
passed by Congress May, 1924. 


Be Sure to Bring Your 
Discharge Papers With You 
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Advertisements like this in 
Chicago newspapers 
brought thousands of serv- 
ice men to the office which 
one Chicago post opened 
to help them get their ap- 
plications into Uncle Sam’s 
hands speedily 
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in case a service man dies 
before applying for ad- 
justed compensation, his 
heirs are entitled merely 
to the amount of the ad- 
justed service credit, which 
is figured at the rate of 
one dollar for each day of 
home service and $1.25 for 
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Mandel Brothers 


overseas service, less the 
deductions which the law 
specifies. 

Post of Chicago, 


sweepstakes for speedy paper- 
work is now being run, with 
posts in all sections of the 
country racing against time and death 
to help World War service men get 
their Federal Adjusted Compensation 


applications into the hands of Uncle 
Sam. 
The insurance under the adjusted 


compensation bill becomes effective 
from the moment the application has 
been sent in. The face value of this 
insurance is more than two and one- 
half times the amount of the adjusted 
service credit of the service man, and 


composed of employees of a huge Chi- 
cago department store, was one of the 
first posts to undertake to help its 
members and service men generally get 


their applications into the Govern- 
ment’s hands. As soon as the post 
learned of the possibility that many 


men might die uninsured because of 
the law’s provisions it sent a represen- 
tative to Washington to confer with 
government officials. The post opened 
special quarters in the store in which 
its members work, at State and Madi- 
son Streets, in the heart of the Chicago 
loop, and in the first days of June 


Paul Revere Pep 
in Paperwork 


stenographers and volunteer helpers 
began the task of helping the thousands 
of veterans. By the end of July the 
post had assisted more than 25,000 vet- 
erans or dependents of veterans. 
Accomplishments similar to that of 
the Chicago post have been recorded in 
almost every State. Many posts prof- 
ited by the experience they had gained 
helping their members and other serv- 
ice men fill out applications for state 
adjusted compensation. This was true 
particularly in New York, where the 
distribution of the Federal compensa- 
tion blanks followed several months of 
work by every New York post in help- 
ing veterans obtain state compensation. 
Norwich (New York) Post lays claim 
to the speed championship in distribu- 
ting both Federal and state blanks. It 
received its supply of state blanks at 
eleven o’clock one morning. At nine 
o’clock the following morning, when the 
offices were opened 
than two hundred miles from Norwich, 
the State’s clerks found awaiting them 
Norwich Post’s 250 completed applica- 
tion forms, all filled out, signed and 
sworn to as required by regulations. 
This enterprise brought more than 
eighty new members to the post and 
resulted in assignments of payments 
exceeding $1,700 to the Veterans’ Moun- 
tain Camp of the New York Depart- 
ment. Norwich followed up this record 
on state blanks by making out more 
than three hundred Federal Adjusted 
Compensation blanks in one evening. 


in Albany, more 
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This photograph shows how Norwich (New York) Post snapped into it and broke a record by making out in a sin- 
gle afternoon and evening all the State adjusted compensation applications of its 250 members and delivering the 
completed applications in Albany, two hundred miles away, by nine o’clock of the following morning 
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Lakes 


that Beckon 
the Legion 


By Stafford King 


: Adjutant, Department of Minnesota, The American Legion 


‘6 ND is hereby granted a six-day 
leave of absence from duties 
for the purpose of visiting 


” 


Paris. 


Buddy wouldn’t have sold that scrap cliffs of Lac La 
of paper for the whole amount of the 


German reparations. 

That’s because Buddy was a 
wise guy. He knew the home 
banker would never O. K. a 
trip to Paris later on. So he 
moved heaven and earth and 
General Orders to get to Paris 
with its art galleries and 
things like that. 

Now we’re home. All we’ve 
got to do is to talk it over, 
which we do to the best of our 
ability at the annual conven- 
tions of the Legion. We have 
that to do, and, of course, we 
can go fishing. That is, we 
ean go fishing if we have some 
place to fish. 

Speaking about Fishing—. 
No, that’s wrong. I’m not 
that far yet. Speaking about 
conventions, I should say. The 
next national convention of 
The American Legion, as 
everybody knows, is booked for 
Saint Paul, beginning Sep- 
tember 15th. 

“What’s that got to do with 
Paris?” asks Franc Terror. 

Nothing. But neither has 
Paris got anything to do with 






























The old masters 
among the Indi- 
ans made art 
galleries of these 


Croix in the Su- 
perior National 
Forest 














Within a few hours’ drive from the twin cities of Saint Paul and Minneapolis 
the motor tourist finds countless perfect camping grounds. This one happens 
to be on the shore of Lake Osakis 




















Perfect natural bathing beaches are a characteristic of Minnesota’s lakes. This is Lake Vermilion 
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Saint Paul. What I’m trying to get 
at is that Saint Paul is the center of 
the finest fishing region in America— 
the Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota. 
It would be just as foolish to go to 
France without seeing Paris as it 
would be to go clear up to Saint Paul 
without taking in the ten thousand 
lakes. Or at least a few hundred of 
them. 

Speaking about fishing (and canoeing 
and swimming, and motoring and camp- 
ing and everything), the lakes and 
rivers of Minnesota offer to the visit- 
ing buddy a wealth of outdoor recrea- 
tion. Let me sketch the outdoor possi- 
bilities in this State. It would be too 
great an undertaking to try to tell 
about all the lakes and vacation dis- 
tricts, so while you are reading this 
outline remember that Minnesota really 
has ten thousand lakes, and that it 
gives birth to rivers which eventually 
reach Hudson Bay, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. It is a water- 
way country with a fine state highway 
system, and every manner of accommo- 
dation is available to suit all tastes 


Brothers 


HE 1924 national convention of 
one of the Legions is already his- 
tory. Five hundred delegates rep- 

resenting approximately 500,000 World 
War veterans of England, Scotland and 
Wales—the ex-service men of Ireland 
have not yet affiliated with the central 
body —threshed out service problems 
and outlined a program for the next 
year in London recently at the annual 
conference of the British Legion. 
Greetings of organized American 
veterandom were conveyed to the Brit- 
ish comrades by Past National Com- 
mander Henry D. Lindsley of The 
American Legion, who delivered the 
following inscribed message from Na- 
tional Commander John R. Quinn: 


The most priceless memory of war is 
that of comradeship. In the devotion of 
one military man to his fellow we find a 
friendship that binds together nations and 
races. 
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and all purses. There are hundreds of 
free camp sites for motor tourists. 


Minnesota has two national forests. 
One is virgin pine—a labyrinth of 
waterways, the home of moose, deer 


and smaller animals, a true north coun- 
try—the Superior National Forest. The 
other is the Minnesota National Forest, 
spotted with beautiful lakes, widely 
known for its pike fishing, its wild duck 
and its life of the pack and the canoe. 

Roughly, there are six other general 
playgrounds in Minnesota. State High- 
way Number One follows the coast 
along the north shore of Lake Superior. 
Many streams run down the slope of 
the Superior divide. There is the lake 
park district of west central Minnesota 
with wonderful motor routes, shaded 
by overhanging trees, following the 
shores of beautiful lakes 

The Mississippi headwaters district, 
where the Father of Waters finds its 
origin, perhaps merits the distinction 
of Minnesota’s finest fishing region. It 
is a rugged country where pine forests 
begin and where wild life is abundant 

Fishing for bass, wall-eyed pike and 





great northern pike in the Mille Lacs 
district makes any day a day of real 


sport. This district covers the center 
of the State. 
There should be no deubt left in 


buddy’s mind, if he is normal, that he 
can have one thumpwolloper of a time 
in Minnesota’s outdoors. So plan to 
come early and take in the ten thou- 
sand lakes or stay later and see them. 

It doesn’t cost much. There are a 
great many lakes within short distances 
of the Twin Cities, and even within 
the city limits, and you will be sur- 
prised at the fishing found in lakes 
reached in an hour from either city. 

Get two extra weeks for the conven- 
tion and see some of these ten thou- 
sand lakes. Put in application for 
leave to day with Mrs. Buddy and the 
boss, sign on the dotted line, and come 
on up and take in our lakes. 

The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minne- 
sota Association, 131 East Sixth Street, 
Saint Paul, will give you further dope, 
if you want more. Write them a nice 
friendly letter and tell them you want 
to catch a bass. 


in a Tradition of Service 


ideals that brought us together in battle 
and keep us together in peace. 

Side by side with you we are marching 
forward to the accomplishment of greater 
good for God and country. For us all re- 
ward for past service and inspiration for 
future service comes from every effort to 
make better the nation to which we owe 
allegiance. That reward is the more to be 
valued because it is universal; it is the 
reward of all good soldiers who fight for 
right, who serve in the name of the Uni 
versal Commanding Officer. 


Mr. Lindsley was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the British veterans and the 
message from National Commander 
Quinn brought forth cheers and sincere 
applause. The response was delivered 
by Major J. B. Brunel-Cohen, who be- 
came personally acquainted with Amer- 
ican Legionnaires at the New Orleans 
convention in 1922 as one of the British 


Legion delegates to the annual confer- 
ence of the FIDAC. 

A suggestion made by Mr. Lindsley 
to the conference that the Prince of 
Wales, patron of the British Legion, 
visit some national convention of The 
American Legion was instantly ap- 
proved by the meeting. 

The biggest problem before the Brit- 
ish Legion this year, one which was 
successfully met by The American 
Legion two years ago, is that of un- 
employment. There are still several 
hundred thousand British veterans 
without work. The London conference 
called on British employers to assist 
in taking care of the able-bodied un- 
employed by filling at least five percent 
of all new positions with veterans. An 
effort will be made to have a law passed 
to this effect. The care of disabled 
comrades received earnest and careful 
consideration. Assistance is being 
given these men 
through _legisla- 





American 
Legion feels a 
poignant pleas- 
ure, therefore, 
in extending to the 
annual congress of 
the British Legion 
the greetings of 
friendship and com- 
radeship. To most 
of us the horrors 
of war are a dim, 
almost preposter- 
ous, memory. But 
the friendships of 
war are as real to- 
day as they were in 
1918, when together 
we experienced the 
sufferings and fears 
of conflict and the 
exalted joy of vic- 
tory. Those friend- 
ships we will wil- 
lingly never relin- 
quish. They are 
part of a tradition 
of service. In them 


The 
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tion, private 
funds and funds 
of the British Le- 
gion. 

At the annual 
conference of the 
FIDAC, the inter- 
national Allied 
veterans’ organi- 
zation, in Septem- 
ber, the British 
delegates will 
suggest that 
FIDAC co-oper- 
ate with the vet- 
erans of former 
enemy countries 
looking toward 
the establishment 
of permanent 
peace. It is not 
the intention of 
the delegates to 
have this co-oper- 
ation include an 
invitation to 
enemy veteran or- 








we are reminded 
always of the high 


British Legion in session at its annual conference in London 


ganizations to 
join FIDAC. 
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From $60 a month to $1,000 
a month is the index to the 
self-rehabilitation of R. A. 
Mingins, who came back 
from the Argonne with one 
leg missing, to earn a live- 
lihood for himself, his wife 
and two children. He tried 
selling insurance. Success 
followed failure when he 
cast aside government help, 
nailed a personal declaration 
of independence to the fam- 
ily masthead and put every 
bit of energy he could rally 
into studying shorthand at 
home. By taking down 
William H. Taft’s words 
while his little daughter 
started and stopped a bor- 
rowed phonograph he gained 
the speed in_ shorthand 
which has made him today 
one of San Francisco’s most 
expert court reporters 


From 





$60 a Month ¢o $1,000 


O weaver of fiction tales has 
ever taken for his plot the 
loves and adventures of a court 
reporter — the nimble-fingered 

fellow who spends a lifetime copying 
down in shorthand what other men do 
and say. He seems to have no person- 
ality of his own; he cannot, by the very 
nature of his job, put anything of 
his own creation into the voluminous 
screeds he writes. 

Thus self-effacing court reporters— 
the better they efface themselves the 
more successful they are—are no meat 
for fiction. But The American Legion 
of California presents R. W. Mingins, 
its second vice-commander and short- 
hand reporter extraordinaire, as a 
character interesting enough to be the 
hero of any number of novels. 

Mingins came back from the war, in 
which he served with valor in the 
Ninety - first Division (Commander 
Quinn’s own) with his right leg off at 
the knee, and exactly fourteen wounds 
in his body where shrapnel got him in 
the Argonne. Of course he didn’t have 
a job. He did have a wife and two 
children to support, however. 

But before you go further into the 
grave troubles that Mingins faced when 
he came home from France, you ought 
to know something of him before he 
went into service, when he was younger 
and had a whole body. It will help you 
to see why the Legion in California 
considers him a bit of a hero. 

He was born in Metuchen, New Jer- 
sey, and gradually came West, getting 
his education as he came. In Seattle 
he took a pre-law course in the Univer- 
sity of Washington. In his second year 
he married. He left law school shortly 
after his marriage. 


The World War was just getting well 
under way in Europe, and Mingins was 
getting ready for his most interesting 
part in it. Before being married he 
took out “army insurance,” a _ policy 
that wouldn’t be forfeited in the event 
he decided to put on the uniform. 

“So that in case of war I would be 
sure that nothing would stop me from 
getting into it,” Mingins says, “I took 
examinations for a certificate of eligi- 
bility as an officer of infantry, in 1915, 
and in 1915 was automatically made a 
reserve officer when the National De- 
fense Bill went into effect.” 

Now, getting back to the day when 
Mingins returned from France, wound- 
ed and sadlv handicapped, to take up 
the battle of earning a livelihood for 
himself, his wife cart tie two children. 
That day was more than five years ago. 

“Weren’t you discouraged when you 
got back?” he was asked the other day. 
He emiled reminiscently, and it was a 
sad smile. 

“Buddy, you put it mildly,” he said. 
“T had heard of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Training. In France they 
told me that when I was discharged my 
base pay would go on, and I would be 
rehabilitated, whatever that meant. It 
sounded good. When I got home, how- 
ever, I found that too many second 
lieutenants had got shot up, and that 
it was wrong to give one man more 
than another. That let me out. I had 
a wife and two children and sixty dol- 
lars a month—well, I just couldn’t 
figure how it was done.” 

Here is a good place to insert that 
Mingins is now reputed to be making 
$1,000 a month. He has a flourishing 
business all his own in the financial 
district of San Francisco, and a busy 


staff of people is working for him. The 
story of Mingins’s rise from sixty dol- 
lars a month to a thousand dollars a 
month is a most surprising one. 

“IT went over to the Federal Board,” 
he relates, “dragging the wooden block 
that was serving for my good right leg, 
and hobbling along with a cane. I 
asked them about rehabilitation. The 
first official that I saw was enough. 

“But maybe you are not entitled to 
rehabilitation,’ this fine fellow said to 
me, raising his eyebrows. ‘Maybe your 
livelihood is not affected.’ ” 

Mingins, being a man of 
stumped out on his wooden leg. 

His old company commander got him 
a job selling insurance. 

“Drag—drag—drag; back and forth 
I went for nine weary months,” he 
says. “Finally I quit in disgust. I 
was perpetually tired, and couldn’t do 
my work properly. My Saturday after- 
noons vo Sundays off I spent in bed, 
trying to recoup strength for another 
week of dragging myself and my wood- 
en foot around.’ 


spirit, 


T last he went back to the Federal 
f\ Board. The Board put him in 
training. 

“The next month I got a check,” he 
relates. “The American Legion had by 
that time made it so a fellow could live 
on his training pay.” 

He told the Federal Board that he 
wanted to sell things. They got him 
a job selling on commission, but, crip- 
pled as he was, it wasn’t his line. He 
tried it, though, tried it hard, and 
drag-drag-drag for more weary months, 
thinking the big sale would come at 

(Continued on page 22) 














On a busy day 
Beeman's 
quiets the 
nerves and 
keeps you 
calm —its 
daily use is 












AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


RADIOLITE 


Gives Old Batteries New Life 


Holds Charge After disconnecting starters 


Charges Much 











because batteries could not 
stand the strain, a Taxi Com- 
pany filled these same bat- 


Quicker teries with Radiolite and now 
Eliminates use their starters with 90 
less battery trouble than 
Sulphation when used for lighting alone. 
Try Radiolite and end your 
Saves New battery troubles. Write for 
Batteries full information. 


Profitable Opportunity 
for Distributers and Dealers 


Radiolite L Co., 555 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


beer omen! 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
a oy Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, 





Toronto, Can. 





| —there were no sidewalks in Montriel. 
| A stern-faced woman, the sister of the 
| banker, refused me admission when I 
knocked. I requested Papa Chenou. 
He came, after an interminable wait. 
His rough old face was streaked with 
tears. He carried his ink bottle in his 
right hand, in his left a quill pen and 
a bundle of procés verbal blanks. 

Saying scarcely anything, he led me 
to M. Rambault. It was a clean, bright, 
orderly, second-story room that looked 
out on the street. I found the banker, 
a yellow shadow of a man, propped on 
his pillow. He, too, was weeping. Be- 
side his bed on a table lay a pistol, 
caliber .32. 








Papa Chenou walked the floor nerv- 
ously. I waited. 

“I must tell it!” he said at length, 
and pulled me toward the window. 
“M. Rambault has confessed. He 
killed your man Jordan—” 

“Monsieur, monsieur, it was self-de- 








' torted. 








fense!” M. Rambault interrupted. 
“He knows that!” Papa Chenou re- 
“How could it be anything 
M. Rambault is an invalid,” he 
“He does the town 


else? 
went on to me. 


| banking here, never leaves this room. 


Ten o’clock, night before last, he was 
in bed, working on his accounts. Some- 
one climbed up the wall beside the 
house and into the window—a soldier, 
in American uniform. 

“The money is there,” Papa Chenou 
continued. “See? In that tin box by his 
bed. M. Rambault always keeps a re- 
volver under his pillow, to protect it. 
The American stood on the sill and said 
something in English, which our good 
banker does not understand. He was 
swinging a club. He was very savage. 
M. Rambault shot once, twice, and the 
third time the American dropped into 
the street.” 

The gendarme cleared his throat and 
looked apprehensively at the wasted 
figure on the bed. The old man lay 
with his head fallen on his narrow 
chest, with only his fingers, gripping 
the coverlet, to prove that he still heard. 

“M. Rambault was horrified,” Papa 
Chenou went on. “He is a good man, 


| Monsieur, whom the priest visits twice 


each month and on holidays. He was 
overcome. He fell back, faint. He was 


Through Bolted Doors 


(Continued from page 7) 


like a child asleep, he knows not how 
long. It was his sister, come to bring 
the eggs and cheese, who aroused him. 
She called me. 

“We know now who killed the robber. 
But who murdered our peaceful French 
widow?” 

“You fired three shots?” I asked. 

M. Rambault opened his eyes and 
nodded. 


“Three shots,” the gendarme an- 
swered for him. “See, it is a five- 
shooter. Three of the chambers are 


FT 


empty. 

“One bullet killed Jordan,” I said, 
“Where are the other two?” 

Papa Chenou looked at me in aston- 
ishment. He was silent for a long time. 

“It couldn’t be!” he protested finally, 

We crossed the street to the one-room 
house. The way was deserted now, 
where only yesterday the whole village 
had gathered to discuss the news—a 
strange people, the French, who permit 
not even tragedv to keep them long 
from their daily work. 

The widow’s body had been taken 
away. Nothing else had been removed, 
even the shutters still were closed. | 
lay down where the woman had met her 
death and looked up at the window. 
Through the little crescent in the solid 
blind I made out the open window of 
the banker’s bedroom across the street. 

“Here, Papa Chenou,” I suggested, 
“lie down and tell me what you see.” 

Gingerly he spread out on the bed. 
Then he nodded, his lips very tight. 

“I understand,” he admitted at 
length. “The first shot went wild. 
Yes, it came there, through the slit 
in the shutter! He killed the widow, 
too—poor M. Rambault!” 

“But the third?” I questioned. 
shot three times.” 

We returned to the other second story 
room. There in the plastered sill, we 
dug out with our knives a slug of lead 
that had once been a revolver bullet. 

“I shall see the procurator,” Papa 
Chenou announced to M. Rambault. 
“The French will know it was not your 
fault. And the American?” He turned 
o me. 

“Could not convict,” I answered. 


“He 


Another D. C. I. story will appear in 
an early issue. 


The Legion Brings Up Relief 


(Continued from page 11) 


to seek these men out, talk them into 
a more cheerful frame of mind, bring 
them in contact with the Government 
relief stations, and to see that they got 
the relief to which they were entitled. 
This important activity soon became a 
staple of Legion service to the disabled. 
It became part of the routine work, not 
only of the Legion’s national organiza- 
tion, but of every state department and 
every post. . 

When the Veterans Bureau was or- 
ganized the Legion’s liaison service took 
the form of a fixed and definite piece 
of administrative machinery. The Bu- 
reau was decentralized.. The Legion’s 
National Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion, likewise, was decentralized. In 


each of the fourteen regional dis- 
tricts a Legion Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee was formed, the chairman of 
each of these committees becoming 
a member of the National Rehabili- 
tation Committee, of which committee 
a chairman was appointed by the Na- 
tional Commander. Each district com- 
mittee embraced within its membership 
department commanders and specialists 
m K. P., B. and other diseases. 
These chairmen and members serve 
without pay and in most instances bear 
all of their own expenses. They have 
done a tremendous amount of good 
work in developing and advocating suc- 
cessfully before the Veterans Bureau 
thousands of individual claims. They 
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have a strong influence in establishing 
policy and assisting to direct the ad- 
ministration of affairs of the Bureau 
in the districts, and generally these 
committees are the Legion’s respon- 
sible representatives in the districts for 
co-operation with the Bureau as to its 
field functions, including offices, hospi- 
tals, training centers, etc. The service 
of liaison in each district was placed 
in charge of a salaried employee of the 
Legion, known as a liaison officer, who 
has become one of the most important 
spokes in the wheel. 

All of this effort had imposed a heavy 
financial burden upon the Legion, which 
was cheerfully met. As far as I know 
this is the first time the subject has 
ever been discussed in print. When 
the salaried liaison officers were estab- 
lished, the Red Cross came forward and 
offered to bear the expense of their 
maintenance. You may be assured this 
assistance was accepted with deep grat- 
itude. The Red Cross and the Legion 
had been collaborating for a good while 
in the work for the disabled. The Red 
Cross had followed the Legion’s course 
with attention and approval. It knew 
what a drain the young organization’s 
treasury had been put to. Seeing a 
chance to serve the disabled, through 
the Legion, it took it. 

This generous and spontaneous fi- 
nancial lift from the Red Cross has 
amounted to about $64,000 a year— 
which, however, does not represent the 
full outlay for Legion service to the 
disabled. From its own pocket the Le- 
gion has paid cut annually several 
times this sum, and not only the na- 
tional organization, but departments 
and posts and Auxiliary units have 
stinted themselves and sometimes been 
obliged to take special measures to in- 
sure the existence of funds to carry on 
this work, which always has had priority 
on Legion budgets. The $64,000 annual 
contribution from the Red Cross for the 
definite purpose of maintaining a paid 
and competent liaison service in the four- 
teen regional districts of the Veterans 
Bureau, constantly on watchful duty in 
the interest of the disabled, has been 
an indispensable factor in the Legion’s 
general scheme. Certainly the Legion 
could not have done all that it has done 
without this help. It gave the Legion 
elbow room, and enabled it to keep its 
nose far enough away from the grind- 
stone to get a helpful bird’s-eye view 
and perspective of the lay of the land. 

The Legion has always been jealous 
of its independence, and particularly of 
its financial independence. It has de- 
clined unselfish and well-meant offers 
of financial help because—as some 
friendly critics have observed—it has 
leaned over backward in this detail. 

When the Legion accepted the assist- 
ance of the Red Cross in getting on its 
feet an organized, permanent service to 
the disabled, there was no thought in 
the Legion’s mind that this subsidy 





should be permanent. In 1922, less | 
than a year after the agreement was | 
made, Mr. MacNider, then the National | 


Commander of the Legion, so assured 
John Barton Payne, the chairman of 
the Red Cross. He said the Legion 
meant to assume this responsibility as 
soon as it was able. Mr. Owsley, who 
was Commander last year, told Judge 
Payne the same thing. Judge Payne 
assured the Legion leaders that the 

d Cross regarded the money as well 
Spent, and that the Legion need be in 
no hurry to terminate the agreement. 
The Red Cross, by the way, in keeping 
with the sound business policies which 














Uncle Freemantle Hopkins was a retired sea captain, with an 
anchor on the back of each hand, and a lady circus performer 
tattooed on his left arm. 

He had been almost shipwrecked in every quarter of the globe; 
he had fought pirates with and without earrings; he had met can- 
nibals in their Sunday clothes, and monkeys in South Sea Islands 
had stunned him by dropping cocoanuts on his head. 

Once there was a mutiny on Uncle Freemantle’s ship, and when 
he got it quelled he had hardly a whisker left. 

“After that,” he said, “I’d ’a’ shaved clean every day if I'd ’a’ 
had anything good for makin’ lather.” 


COLGATE'S 


softens the beard at the base 


There’s no rough work, mates, whén you lather with this 
wonderful shaving cream. It makes the toughest beard meek 
and submissive. 

Being always creamy, it will not roll off the brush, and it is 
quickly transformed into lather. 

Besides making shaving easy, Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
leaves the face soothed and velvety, with no smart or dis- 
agreeable dryness. 

Let us send you a free trial tube, enough for 12 shaves. Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK 
Established 1806 











oP -~ cube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
a Cream, for better, easier shaving. 
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New York’s latest hotel achieve- 
ment with its 600 Rooms each 
having bath and shower and 
Servidor. Three exceptional 
Restaurants. 

In a cool, uncongested — yet most 
convenient location. 


5) 


Reduced rates 
from May to October 


LATZ OWNERSHIP, Management 





























A new pair of trousers will give 
an extra year’s wear to that 
suit. Send sample of material 
or the vest and we will match 
with new trousers. If we can't 
suit you, will return vest pre- 
paid This is a chance for 
real economy—send the vest now. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Superior Match Pants Co. 
Dept.M. 115 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Young Typewriter Co. 883 'w. Randolph St., Chicago, i. 


TAILORING $50to$100aWeek 








If interested in a good opportunity 


A G EN Ts to make big money let us send you 
WANTED our famous book, ““What Others 
Say.”’ Ittells you about our new 

sales plan and shows picter es of scores meti whom we have 
trained and helped to mas @ perenne big paying business. Our 
plan beats owning a store pays big its. Success is sure for 
every earnest worker. J. B. Simpson’s suits and overcoats at 
1.60, tailored to order, from all wool fabrics are well known and 
he world’s test ey are easy to sell. We 


clothing values. 
protect territory, pay cor migslon in advance. Write for new sales 
y of in - 





Sob. SIMPSON, Inc, Dept. B59.” 843 Adams St., Chicago 
Secured. Trade- 
marks and Copy- 
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E. E. STEVENS, Jr. (sft tsa u.s une 
je ue ? + Late of the 115th U. S. Infty. 

LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 

Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 

& CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 

We offer astrictly professional service at moderate fees. Preliminary 

advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. Offices, 

Barrister Bidg., Washington,D.C.; 


je ices, 
. D.C. ; 338 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ills. 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland. 










| govern its disbursements of funds, kept 
a keen eye on the use the Legion made 
of the funds entrusted to it. It fully 
approved of everything. 

| The Red Cross has a forge full of 
|irons in the fire all of the time. It is 
|a tremendous organization. Its activi- 
ties encircle the earth. They go for- 
| ward under every sky and clime. These 
extensive humanitarian works are car- 
ried on by strictly business methods. 
Last fall the Red Cross, after one of 
its periodical surveys of the veteran 
relief field, proposed to the Legion a 
change in the liaison program. It pro- 
posed that the Legion liaison service, 
which was carried on with Red Cross 
money, be transformed into a consoli- 
dated service representing jointly the 
|Red Cross, the Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War. The 
Red Cross offered to finance the new 
arrangement, exercising complete ad- 
ministrative control. The veterans or- 
ganizations were to be consulted, how- 
ever, and use made of their experience. 
Essentially there would be little change 
in the service, as it had been organized 
and conducted by the Legion, except 
|that control would pass from the hands 
of the Legion to those of the Red Cross. 

After several exchanges of letters 
among the officials of the Red Cross 
and the veterans’ organizations men- 
'tioned, a conference was held in Wash- 
ington early last December. It was 
attended by James L. Fieser, acting 
chairman of the Red Cross, Director 
|Hines of the Veterans Bureau, Na- 
|tional Commander Quinn of the Legion 
and the national heads of the V. F. W. 
and the D. A. V. At this conference 
the Red Cross proposal was gone over 
carefully and tentatively accepted by 
all present. For its part, the Legion 
felt that it could no longer accept finan- 
cial assistance from the Red Cross 
without giving that organization an 
| official voice in the direction of the 
liaison service. But for ratification the 
Legion’s end of the agreement was re- 
ferred to the National Executive Com- 
|mittee of that organization. 

The committee met at Indianapolis 
on January 14th last. The liaison serv- 
ice matter was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee composed of Henry D. Lindsley, 
former National Commander, chairman, 
James A. Drain, of Washington, D. C., 
and Watson B. Miller, chairman of the 
Legion’s National Rehabilitation Com- 
| mittee, of which the liaison service is 
a part. The sub-committee reported 
[res the executive committee adopted a 








resolution in which the Legion declined 
to become a party to the proposed con- 
solidated effort, thanked the Red Cross 
for its generous assistance to date, and 
announced the determination of the Le- 
|gion to arrange to finance the liaison 
| work in the future without outside as- 
| sistance. 

The text of the resolution and the 
| discussion over it brought out that the 
liaison work represented the core of 
Legion service to the disabled. The pres- 
ent organized mechanism represented 
the gradual evolution of a spontaneous 
activity begun by the Legion in 1919, 
whereunder every Legion post undertook 
to round up the needy veterans in its 
community, bring them in touch with 
the government agencies of relief, and 
to sponsor the case of each deserving 
veteran before the official body in ques- 
| tion. The Service Division, the branch 
lof the Legion’s national headquarters 


which exercised superintendence over 
this work, was in operation four 
months before the Legion itself was 
permanently organized at Minneapolis 
in November of 1919. This work has 
become a vital part of the Legion’s ac- 
tivities. It is an indispensable corollary 
to the Legion’s constant efforts to ob- 
tain the enactment of more liberal 
and more satisfactory legislation, upon 
which all relief work is based. But 
the liaison work represents a testing, 
an expert observation of the actual 
working of the legislative acts and of 
regulations of the Veterans Bureau 
which are based on those acts. Much 
of the information upon which the Le- 
gion has successfully contended from 
time to time for the amendment of 
legislation has been derived from the 
observations of the liaison men. 

The Legion felt that its obligation to 
its afflicted comrades was a_ sacred 
trust, toward the discharge of which 
it had labored so long and accomplished 
so much; a trust which the Legion diu 
not feel that it could relinquish even 
to the Red Cross. Furthermore, as the 
resolution points out, the Legion was 
charged by the Fifth National Conven- 
tion at San Francisco last fall to main- 
tain its present service of liaison. This 
constituted a legal obligation as well 
as a moral one. 

Messrs. Lindsley, Drain and Miller 
were delegated to communicate this de- 
cision to the Red Cross and to make 
arrangements for the Legion to finance 
the liaison service in case the Red 
Cross should immediately withdraw its 
support. The executive committee was 
explicit on this point. It instructed 
these gentlemen to arrange “so that 
there shall be no let-up or failure in 
the service of The American Legion to 
the disabled veterans.” 

At a series of conferences with Judge 
Payne, Mr. Fieser and Robert C. Bondy, 
director of War Service of the Red 
Cross, the Legion representatives ex- 
plained the position of their organiza- 
tion. This was thoroughly understood 
by the Red Cross people, who agreed to 
continue their present financial aid 
until January 1, 1925, when the Legion 
will take over the financing of the 
liaison service. The project for a con- 
solidated service was dropped. 

The Legion, therefore, is faced with 
the problem of financing this service, 
which in times past has been carried 
by the Red Cross at a cost of $64,000 
a year. Legion finances are in good 
shape and the additional expense can 
be met if proper steps are taken. The 
details, however, have not been worked 
out. Indeed, the Legion proposes to 
take advantage of the change to im- 
prove and extend the present service. 
Chairman Miller of the National Re- 
habilitation Committee has drafted a 
tentative budget which calls for an ex- 
penditure of not $64,000 but $80,000 on 
the liaison service. This amounts to 
less than twelve cents per Legion 
member —a trivial sum, indeed, for 
a Legionnaire to pay for an organi 
zation which every day brightens the 
lives of hundreds of his disabled com- 
rades. Mr. Miller believes, and his 
colleagues on his committee believe, that 
the Legion will be better off standing 
on its own feet and meeting the ex- 
penses of this peculiarly Legion obli- 
gation from the Legion’s own funds. 
Had it not been for the extremely gen- 
erous attitude of the Red Cross the 
arrangement, doubtless, would have 
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) aed been terminated before. But the Red | 
was Cross not only gave these funds, but | 
polis declined to call its action a gift. Red | 
has Cross officials pointed out that the | 
s ac money came from public contributions | 
lary raised during the annual Red Cross roll | 
a calls which the Legion has actively sup- | 
eral ported. — ; 

— The withdrawal of the Red Cross’s | 
But contribution to the Legion’s work for 

ting the disabled does not mean, of course, | 
tual that the interest of that organization in | 


d of the welfare of the disabled has abated, 
) or that its expenditures in that con- 


fuch nection will be less than heretofore. | 
a During the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
Pueen 1924, the Red Cross spent about $4,000,- | 
t of 000 for service to veterans and their | 


the families. It spent an additional $308,- 








000 for service to men now in the Army 

and Navy—a variety of service with 
on to which all Legionnaires are familiar. 
cred The recollection of it forms a definite 
yhich part of every veteran’s war remem- 
ished brances. Last year’s expenditures in 
a dic the interest of service and ex-service 
— men are tabulated as follows in the 
= annual report of the Red Cross: 
iven- Service by chapters: 
"This 1. Service to disabled veterans 
well by 2,575 Red Cross chapters $2,000,000 

2. Service to service men and 
Liller their families by chapters. . 377,000 
s de Service by the national organi- 
k zation: | 
“ 8. Administration and supervi- 
Red sion expense ......... fo 195,600 {yt 
w te 4, Camp, hospital and liaison . ~~ 
wns service (for disabled men ex- Len [ ~~ 
re clusively. This liaison serv- f i 
that ice is exclusive of the one Or} 
ins maintained by the Legion, = 
a Oe =_ yore 2 pe ing, om | 

oes a different work)..... ,183,000 | ° 

5. Army and Navy service to Such popularity must be deserved 
judge service men ...........- _ 308,000 | No champion ever held his laurels except by 
Red 6. Loans and grants to service making good. No cigarette ever held popular 
: = and ex-service men......... 31,500 favor except by deserving it. For months now 
5 et 7. Transient service (help to per- Chesterfield has been winning over 1000 more 
aaa sons stranded away from | smokers a day—proof of its quality and good taste. 


home. This item represents 


ed . valuable assistance to dis- e 
al abled men who have left | 
re he their homes seeking climatic 


























changes. It also represents 

con- assistance to a good many CIGARETTES 

: persons who doubtless were . Te ! 
with not veterans at all, though Thos all -millions! 
rvice, they may have claimed to be) 189,600 ? 
irri 8. Recreational equipment in vo- Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. a 
4,000 cational training schools.... 2,500 | — ——————- OO = 
good 9. Emergencies (in which is in- 
> can cluded the $64,000 allocated ° ° 
The to the Legion)...........+. 105,000 Special Summer Price on 
=< Total $4,398 000 > | . 
» im- | Serrererrrerrrrr rit y090, 
aa agian Legion Emblem Stickers 
1 Re- The Red Cross will continue these 
ed a Services, many of which are rendered 
n ex- m conjunction with The American Le- O d 
00 on _ Red Cross chapters and Legion nly 25 cents a hundre 
ts to - - A = te throughout the coun- Here is just what you want to tell the World that you are a legionnaire and proud 
egion y: ousands of deserving cases or fit. The ied stickers have beautifull »produced on them the Legion em- 

for requests for service are brought to the Of it. ene — stic rs ave beautifully reproducec Lg 
es attention of agents of the Red Cross b blem in two colors—Blue and Gold. 
ganl : g o e he ross by 
s the the Legion, and this service has been JUST THE THING FOR YOUR OUTGOING MAIL 
com- rendered and. is included _in the fore- Legion Posts and legionnaires all want these emblem stickers to place on envelopes 
| his going tabulation. There is not a Red carrying outgoing mail. Dealers who are legion members should use them to adver 
, that ae chapter in the country which is tise The American Legion and the fact that their business is run by a legionnaire. 
ding not in constant touch with the Legion . ° . i 
» ex- § Posts which surround it. It will be the Stick a Legion Sticker on your stationery 
obli- aim of the national organizations of Send TWO BITS for ONE HUNDRED TODAY 
unds. both the Red Cross and the Legion to 
gen- systematize these contacts and heighten 627 West 43d Street 


e e e 
; the their effectiveness. 
have The collaboration of the Red Cross | The Post Printing Service ee 


and The American Legion will continue 
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Saxophones 
| Get Together 


Talk about fun! And good 
music! There is always 
plenty of both when two 
Buescher Saxophones get 
together. 

If youlike good music— 
if you want to be popular 

—if you want to make 
gow home the center of attraction, you must have a 

juescher Saxophone. 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 
With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent 
(upon request) without charge with each new Saxo- 
phone, the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few 
weeks you can be playing popular music. You caneven 
take your place in a band or orchestra within 90 days, 
if you so desire. 

ree Saxophone Book—Just send a post card for 
yourcopy. Mention — é other instrument in which you 
areinterested and complete catalog will be mailed. (106) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
177 Buescher Block khart, Indiana 





$900-*. 


\ in ONE MONTH 


of our live wire 

D. Payne averaged 
$20.77 profit per day for 217 days. 

Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 

G. Howard earned $100 

. F, E. Mendenhall 


Gays F e 
Samant oot L.D. 


a 

- his commissions in a few months from $100 

@wJ to over _$500 per month. Every Home, 

Auto , Store aa Factory a Live spect—Keeton, 
Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers before. Our 
ja! training course starts you on road to success first day. 

If now employed, we can show you how to make big money 
during spare time. No ay ele ce Necessary. Getour new 
Sales Pian. Territo; <7 
THE FYR-FYTER C * 306  Fyr-Fyter Bi Bldg. Dayton, O. 


g Ford Runs 57 Miles on 
Gallon of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating de- 
vice has been invented by John A. Stran- 
sky, 2869 Fourth St., Pukwana, South Da- 
kota, with which automobiles have made 
from 40 to 57 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. It removes all carbon and prevents 
spark plug trouble and overheating. It 
can be installed by anyone in five minutes 
Mr. Stransky wants agents and is willing 
to send a sample at his own risk. Write 
him today.— Adv. 































Protect yourself ageine= 
hold-up, rowdies, etc. with 
this clever cigarette case 
of light weight meta). Looks 
exactly like the real thing! Pull 
the trigger, back flies the lid 
showing your cigarettes. Lots 
offun scaring your 
friends, and a great 
prote ctor. Sold exclu- - 
sively by us. PAY POST- 








4] . A . piss postage ee. a Sending 
Mone: 
PATHFINDER co., Dep. 1118. 334 5 Sixth Ave.. N.Y. 
Solve This Puzzle 
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oa 4 1}18 

















5000 Votes 
what cols do these numbers 
ke? The n gusbere ia he 

2is Band so on F ten 


prizes. Besides the Ford Touring Car 
am going to give Phonographs, ae cles, 
Gold Watches, patrons ete 


Prizes Guptented in case of ti ord votes sand full 


Pegi Peete sent as soon hd our solution ts recaived i nee gales. 
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| 


| world, 


| announcement, 


in other fields with continual striving 
| for improvement. The Legion’s Amer- 
icanism Commission and the A. R. C. 
find many common labors, and the fact 
|that each organization has its particu- 
‘lar work to do, and can address its 
efforts to different aspects of the same 
|problem, insures a well-rounded job. 
The Red Cross maintains a highly spe- 
cialized disaster service which has met 
a thousand tests in all parts of the 
In these efforts it is constantly 
working with the Legion. The story 
of how each organization found its 
work to do and did it a few weeks ago 
at Lorain, Ohio, is a recent example. 
The Legion post was on the ground and 
was mobilized instantly for the emer- 
gency. A Legion post is always on the 
ground. There is not a spot in America 
which is not within the sphere of in- 
fluence and of service of one of the 
Legion’s 11,000 local units. The Legion 
at Lorain performed heroic services of 
an emergency character while the Red 


An Appointment to Meet Captain X 


(Continued from page 5) 


War Department point out that Sep- 
tember 12th, which has been selected 
as the date ‘of the defense test, is an 
appropriate one. It is the sixth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the Battle 
of St. Mihiel, the first full-scale all- 
American offensive of the World War. 
The American First Army, commanded 
personally by Pershing, began the drive 
which swept the St. Mihiel salient clear 
of German troops who had been there 
four years. There is no gainsaying 
that the demonstration planned should 
form a suitable observance of this an- 
niversary. 

But another event transpires on that 
day, which the defense test also suit- 
ably marks. Pershing was too modest 
to permit it to be noted in the official 
but this test marks 
Pershing’s farewell to the Army. Sep- 
tember 13th will be Pershing’s birthday. 
He will be sixty-four years old—the 


|age at which army officers must retire 


from active service. Pershing will re- 
linquish his command at midnight on 
September 12th, at the completion of 
this great demonstration of a nation 
ready to defend itself—a demonstra- 
tion which Pershing more than any 
other man in this country has made 
possible. 

Arrangements are in full swing to 
make Defense Day worthy of the events 
it commemorates and worthy of its 
significance as concerns the future se- 
curity of our country. The President 
has approved of the program of the 
War Department. Governors of States 
and mayors of cities and towns are 
being asked to set the day aside by 


| proclamation, and give it over to patri- 


| otic observances. 


| 


| 
| 


National Commander 
Quinn of The American Legion has 
urged every Legion post to participate 
locally in the observances. The Amer- 
lican Legion, The American Legion 
| Auxiliary and thirty-six other veteran, 
| military and patriotic organizations of 
men and women have pledged their sup- 
port. 

Milton J. Foreman, Past National 
Commander of the Legion and chair- 
man of the Legion’s National Commit- 
tee on Military Policy, has been named 
chairman of the special committee to 


| supervise the Legion’s part in the de- 


Cross assembled money, materials and 
personnel to take over the larger and 
longer task of relief to the stricken 
community until it could get on its feet 
again. 

In taking over the complete financing 
as well as the administrative direction 
of its liaison service, by which any dis- 
abled veteran anywhere is assured of 
expert representation before the Vet- 
erans Bureau, the Legion is doing a 
logical thing. The transition does not 
mark any lessening of the interest of 
the Red Cross in or of its service to the 
disabled or the needy veteran. It 
marks a more effective division of labor 
between these two great organizations 
whose first purpose is to serve those 
who have served their country. It 
marks a day which the Legion has long 
looked forward to—a day when the 
Legion will stand alone and face the 
task to which it has solemnly declared 
its best energies always have been and 
always will be dedicated. 


fense test. Chairman Foreman also 
happens to be the major general con- 
manding the 33d National Guard Divi- 
sion, which will give him something 
else to think about in this connection. 
Most of the people concerned with this 
test, from Pershing down to Captain 
Smith of Laclede, Missouri, and Cap- 
tain X of your tow n, are Legionnaires. 
That is why the participation of the 
Legion in this event will be a vital part 
in it. A _ staff colonel in Washington 
(a Legionnaire, too) assured _ this 
writer some time back that “the success 
of this undertaking seems about up to 
the Legion. If it weren’t for the Le 
gion I really believe we would hesitate 
to try it on such a grand scale. But 
the Legion is mainly responsible for 
the Act of 1920, which makes this de- 
fense test possible, and it doesn’t seem 
to us that the Legion to going to aban- 
don its child.” 

The colonel’s humane expectations do 
him credit. The Legion isn’t going to 
abandon its child. It is going to look 
out for him and try to give him a 
proper bringing up. 

The plans which will be tried out next 
month are for a mobilization of almost 
4,000,000 men, grouped in three field 
armies, nine corps and fifty-four com- 
bat divisions. Of these divisions nine 
are composed of Regular troops. They 
are kept at less than half-strength in 
peacetime, but they are always in read- 
iness for active service. They consti- 
tute the first line of defense. National 
Guard divisions number eighteen, 
which average about one-third wartime 
strength, but they could be recruited 
up, equipped and ‘placed in the field in 
fairly quick order. 

The backbone of our defensive schemt, 
however, is the twenty-seven divisions 
of the Organized Reserves. This is the 
citizen army, which in peacetime exists 
only as a shadow. Every one of thesé 
divisions is completely “organized o 
paper, and every move has been thought 
out against the contingency which 
might necessitate their organiz: ition, i 
fact. To each division is allocated 9 
much territory, from which it must 
draw its recruits. In the sparsely sek 
tled regions of the west a divisio 
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Where the population is denser the 
sectors are smaller. New York City, 
with as many people as several States 
combined, must raise a division—the 
77th. Divisional sectors are divided 
into brigade and regimental compo- 
nents. Regimental domains are split 
into company areas. Not an acre of 
ground in the whole United States has 
been overlooked. Wherever you reside 
you are in one of these company areas. 
Save for a few Regulars at the division 
headquarters, these twenty-seven Re- 
serve divisions are officered by Re- 
servists. Your company area has its 
commander—Captain X 

The object of the defense test is to 
give this shadow force of 4,000,000 men 
substance for a day. Regular troops 
in post and garrison, wherever they 
may be, at home and in our territories 
overseas, will be mustered, inspected 
and paraded, put through military exer- 
cises most likely to interest the civilian 
population round about. _The Army 
will keep open house. Visitors will be 
cordially welcome. The same with the 
National Guard. They will be called 
out for the day by the governors of 
the respective States. They will as- 
semble in their armories and on their 
drill grounds. The public is invited to 
come and see something that will be 
worth seeing. 

This part of the defense test is 
simple. The Regulars and the Guards- 
men have been called to active service 
so many times that they know what 
to do and how to do it. 

The picturesque and interesting, and 
also the vital, part of the test will be 
the theoretical calling up of the twen- 
ty-seven Organized Reserve divisions. 
That is where you come in and where 
your town comes in. If you and your 
town do your parts the larger aspects 
of the situation will take care of them- 
selves. Everything will move like the 
works of a clock, though you will be 
testing out a program of national de- 
fense which hasn’t been tried out in 
this country since the Revolutionary 
War. The Civil War witnessed a sem- 
blance of it, however. In the North and 
in the South the young men of a com- 
munity would get together and form 
a company, sometimes electing the offi- 
cers by ballot. The company would 
march some place and join with other 
companies and form a regiment. By 
these means the armies of the Union 
and of the Confederacy grew like a 
snowball does going down a slope. 
Rightly co-ordinated and supervised, 
this method of mobilizing has the com- 
plicated system we used in 1917 and 
18 beaten all hollow. 

The arrangements for your rendez- 
vous with Captain X is in charge of 
two local committees. A mobilization 
committee for your neighborhood will 
be named by the governor, and a mili- 
tary committee by the commanding 
officer of the corps area in which your 
community is situated. By the time 
this is printed these steps probably will 
have been taken. The job of the mobili- 
zation committee will be similar to that 
of the local draft boards during the 
war. It will be their duty to obtain 
the personnel which, for the day of 
September 12th, will give substance to 
the shadowy ranks of the company of 
Captain X. This committee will appeal 
to local community organizations such 
as the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, the 
churches, the Boy Scouts, to turn out 
and enlist for the day. And, of course, 


the Legion will be appealed to. Hun- 
dreds of posts have made their plans 
to show up in a body. 

The job of the military committee is 
to acquaint Captain X with what is ex- 
pected of him. The captain will muster 
his one-day company, and maybe lead 
it in a parade. He will explain to it, 
and to all others who will gather to 
listen, just what would happen if this 
mobilization were the real thing, Com- 
pany headquarters would be established 
at the firehouse. There recruits would 
be sworn in as they were accepted by 
the draft board. The first platoon 
would be billeted in the vacant store on 
Marble Avenue, the second platoon in 
the old ice house across the railroad 
tracks, and so on. Or the men could 
sleep at home if it did not interfere 
with their military duties. Smith’s gro- 
cery and Jones’s meat market would 
supply provisions for the mess and re- 
ceive Captain X’s I. O. U.’s on Uncle 
Sam. Uniforms and equipment would 
arrive. The fair grounds would be 
turned into a drill field. Within thirty 
days the company would be on its feet, 
presenting a creditable appearance and 
ready for orders to concentrate at the 
regimental meeting place. 

Captain X will explain these things 
at a big gathering, which, the War De- 
partment suggests, should be opened 
with prayer. A speaker, some public 
man who can hold an audience, will 
make the principal address. There will 
be music, and after that a ball game, 
picnic, barbecue, dance or whatever the 
crowd likes best. Some towns already 
are planning diversions which will be 
worth going miles to enjoy. 

Reports will be rendered to the Sec- 
retary of War on every meeting which 
will be held—and there will be thou- 
sands of them. The military aspect of 
the matter will be covered in one report, 
and the War Department expects to get 
much useful information in this man- 
ner. Hundreds of minor changes of 
the general plan may suggest them- 
selves. One never knows exactly what 
a piece of machinery will do until he 
sees it tried out. Especially is this true 
of human machinery. The civilian 
aspect will be covered in another re- 
port; the enthusiasm shown, the clarity 
with which Captain X puts over his 
stuff, and the extent to which the com- 
munity seems to grasp it—all this will 


be shown forth and sent to Washington | 


to be studied and kept on file. 

Thus the first public exhibition of a 
scheme of national defense which Wash- 
ington, as President, sought to intro- 
duce. It had worked so well during the 
War for Independence that the first 
President thought it good enough to be 
used as a basis for our permanent plan 
of defense. But Washington, it seems, 
was one of those dangerous militarists 
who went around with a chip on his 
shoulder. Congress had another idea. 
We had won our freedom and there 
wouldn’t be any more war. Congress 
declined to appropriate the trivial sum 
Washington needed to organize an offi- 
cers’ reserve corps, which are the very 
vertebrae of such a plan of defense. 

Congress could point with pride to 
this move toward universal peace for 
about fifteen years. Then the War of 
1812 came along. The old Revolution- 
ary leaders mostly were dead. The men 
they had led were too old to fight again. 
The result was somethine our histories 
like to pass over as swiftly as possible. 
With insignificant forces the British 














Why 73% i 

Vespm 
There are several good reasons why first mort-. 

gage bonds secured by income-earning property in 


Florida cities pay as much as 714% interest. There 
ns why such bonds afford 





are also conclusive reas 


a degree of sa‘ety © n most other sections, is 
found only in investments yielding 1% or 14% 
less interest 

If you are seeking a safe investment, mail the 
coupon today for our free booklet, ‘Florida Today 
and Tomorrow,"’ which is full of interesting facts 
about Florida and the reason for 742 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 
Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 

716 Miller Building Miami, Florida 
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| | G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co 
716 Miller Building, Miami, Florida ! 
I Please send me the booklet Florida Today | 
| and Tomorrow,” with circular describing one of your 
735% Firet Mortgage Bond issues ' 
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-MAKES, DIAMONDS 
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wih spend $500 for a solitaire” 


» This new scientifically con- 
structed Spredtop 7-DiamondClus- 
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clear field of view. 
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matic lenses. Black 
leather covered. Center 
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carrying straps. SEE 
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Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 










ad. Entirely new proposition. 
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MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 

















I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
“*How to Become a Good Penman" and 
beaatityl epgermens, all vireo Your name 
elegantly written ona card i 

stamp. F. W MBLYN, sepatnastens, 
428 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MAKES AUTOS GO 40 MILES 
ON A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.—The Western Specialty 
Company of this city announces the perfection 
of an amazing device which is enabling ear 
owners all over the country to more than 
double their mileage from each gallon of gaso- 


line used, and at the same time remove ever) 
particle of carbon from their motors. When 
the device is attached, automobiles have made 
over 40 miles on a gallon of gasoline—increased 
their power and pep tremendously and elimi- 
nated all spark plug difficulties. 

This inexpensive lfttle device is entirely au- 
tomatic and self-regulating and can be easily 
attached by anyone in a few minutes without 
tapping or drilling. 

The management of the company states that 
in order to introduce this startling new inven- 
tion, they are willing to send asample at their 
own risk to one car owner in each town who 
can show it to neighbors and handle the big 
volume of business which will be built up 
wherever it is shown. 

Just send your name and address to the West- 
ern Specialty Co., 915 Lacotah Bldg., Sioux 
Falls, 8. Dak., and get their free sample offer. 
—Adv. 
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104 PROFIT 


IN 32/2 HOURS 


G. A. Barton, Indiana, made that 
amount—making and selling Candy 
Floss. Others send in amazing re- 
ports: Smal!, Chicago, says-- ‘Did 
$125 business on Sunday.”"Wen- 
del, Kansas, writes, “* Averaged.$128 
a for 3 weeks."’"Gardner reports 
“2,437 sacks of candy sold from 11 
’ : RB m. Big Money in 
Floss! Rees says: ‘Cleaned up 
nights in Greenville, Ohio. 
OSs is delicious, novelty con- 
fection—-fluffy, soft as cotton, white as 
snow, or any color or flavor. Can be le 
anywhere -- in store window, in parks,oo street corners, 
at picnics, summer resorts, base ball games, or wher- 
ever crowds gather. Machine easy to operate. iw ma- 
terials plentiful and cheap. Send name & 

and address for free illustrated book of 
facts.Drop postal. Act now! Address ¢ 
A. T. DIETZ 

61 Sayso Bidg. 


*5"to'25"Daily 
And FINE SUIT 


To quickly obtain some good agents in 
territory where we are pot represented, 
we offer one manin each community the 
chance toobtain our finest all wool $30.00 
sult and $5 to $26 daily in spare time 
introducing our guaranteed made to order 
suits, $18 and up. Special offer expires 
not later than January Ist, 1925, so if 
interested write at once for full deta 
Just your name and address on @ postcard 
brings prompt reply. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 

Established 1888 Dept. 4040, Chicago 
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The Mayor of Your City Should Know 


all about the American Legion and its ac- 
tivities. Send him a year’s subscription for 
The American Legion Weekly and he will 
learn the truth. 
The price is only $2.00 a year (52 issues). 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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licked the tar out of our green troops 
and burned the capitol at Washington. 
Only our Navy, which gave his Brit- 
tanic Majesty’s sea forces the worst 
series of trimmings they have ever re- 
ceived in all history, saved the country 
from worse disaster and possibly the 
loss of the independence which Wash- 
ington had won. We triumphed on the 
sea because our Navy had a trained 
reserve of seamen to draw from in the 
shape of our merchant marine. This 
is just what Washington wanted for 
the land forces, but Congress, with the 
approval of the electorate, had said no 
that would be militaristic and would 


| invite war. 


This is a free country and everyone 
is entitled to his opinion. The pacifists 
and the unpreparedness people are en- 
titled to their opinion and are entitled 
to tell the world what it is. The Amer- 
ican Legion is entitled to its opinion. 
On the preparedness question it has 
formed its opinion long since. It helped 
draft the law under which this defense 
test will be held. John Quinn, the Na- 
tional Commander, takes the view that 
this rather makes it a duty incumbent 
upon the Legion to help make this test 
a success, and the harder others may 
work to defeat the ends of the test the 
harder the Legion should work to put 
that test across. A farmer isn’t show- 
ing any particularly vicious traits of 
character when he lets it be known that 


he keeps a watchdog in his melon patch. 
That doesn’t encourage theft, any more 
than for Uncle Sam to let the world 
know he keeps a watchdog encourages 
war. This is the Legion’s view. 

Of course, prepared or unprepared, 
this country always fights when there 
is no other way out, and most ordinary 
pacifists do their share with credit. But 
the trouble with going into a war un- 
prepared is that it costs too many lives 
and too much money. The fact that 
we have always supported the war profi- 
teer in the resplendent style to which 
he has become accustomed, and always 
have been prodigal with the lives of our 
young men, is, when you get right down 
to it, a pretty weak argument in favor 
of continuing that way of doing. 

The defense test which will be demon- 
strated on September 12th gets the 
question of war and preparedness down 
to bedrock. What do men fight for, 
anyway? What do they defend? They 
defend their homes. As the late Colonel 
Roosevelt inquired, “Who ever heard of 
a man fighting for a boarding house?” 

Is America your home or your board- 
ing house? If it is your home, you 
should keep that engagement with Cap- 
tain X. The date is Friday, Septem- 
ber 12th. 

Or, being a Legionnaire, you may 
want to get on the ground beforehand 
and help the Captain give his party. 
More than likely he’s a buddy. 


From $60 a Month to $1,000 


(Continued from page 15) 


the next turn of the road. But though 
he worked hard it didn’t. 
Then came the well-known tide, and 


| Mingins took it at the flood and it led 


him on to fortune. ; 
Specifically, though, it was his bud- 


| . - h 
dies of the Legion, and some old phono- 
| graph records of ancient speeches by 


William Howard Taft, that helped the 
tide. In the distant years before the 
war he had studied shorthand report- 
ing. In his emergency now he be- 
thought himself of that. He figured 
that it might be the way to success. 

Broke, out of a job, unable to do the 
work that the Federal Board gave him, 
he started to work at shorthand report- 
ing from the very bottom. He bor- 
rowed a phonograph and two records 
of President Taft’s speeches. He had 
his little girl start and stop the phono- 
graph, and hour by hour he tried to 
copy down Mr. Taft’s remarks in short- 
hand. Over and over and over again 
he and Mr. Taft and the little daughter 
stuck by the old phonograph. It was 
dreary work, but Mingins realized that 
he would have to make good. 

At length he became a passably good 
shorthand reporter. Then he went to 
the Legion, and they got him a job. 
Such a job! Reporting an investigation 
of a home for the feeble-minded. But 
it was a start. Then the Legion got 
him all the courts- martial work at 
the Presidio, the San Francisco army 
post, and set him up in a public stenog- 
rapher’s office. 

In a few months he had more busi- 
ness than the public stenographer her- 
self, and he started a shop of his own. 
And so today he has his own thriving 
business, and his income is growing 
steadily. He has reported two depart- 
ment conventions of The American 


Legion, and a number of state and 
national conventions of other organi- 
zations. 

Mingins is a rehabilitated veteran, 
and a very successful one. He passes 
along a message to buddies who are 
still trying to get back: 

“Go to work,” he advises. “The man 
who is not yet rehabilitated has spent 
five discouraging years. He must make 
a superhuman effort to forget himself 
and his troubles; have a single aim in 
view and despite everything that comes 
along attain it. 

“Cease to look to the other fellow, 
but look to yourself, and get out and 
fight. Take your compensation check 
and put it in the bank and say, ‘I can 
and I will make a living without it; I 
will make a good living.’ 

“That worked with me and I know 
it will work with the other fellow. I 
hated that pay check—I hated to give 
it to my wife. I did not earn it, and 
there was something lacking. I wanted 
to produce, and I got out and fought 
and did produce. 

“When I first started reporting I was 
sent to report a speech. I had to rush 
to get there; it was raining, and my 
hand got cold and numb. I hurried in 
to a seat, and started writing in the 
center of a speech. A crowd of stock- 
holders were listening to find out where 
their money went. The speaker was 
the fastest I had ever heard and I could 
not keep up with him. 

“The world went black on me; my 
hand got cramped. I got behind. I 
said, ‘If I fail now I’ll never write an- 
other word of shorthand, and I am 
doomed.’ I took a new spurt, caught 
up with him and stayed; how I did it 
I don’t know. That was my supreme 
test. Now, everything is easy.” 
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OUTFIT REUNIONS 

















4nnouncements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned 


Bn.—Fourth annual reunion, 
Address R. H. Duncombe, 


313TH M. G 
Erie, Pa., Aug. 16. 
Waterford, Pa 

146TH F. A. and Co. K, 161st INF.—First an- 
nual reunion at Walla Walla, Wash., Aug. 28- 
30 in connection with Department Convention 


Address F. J. Flynn, 621 McKinley St., Walla 
Walla 

Brry. C, 323p F. A.—Third annual reunion, 
Cincinna‘i, O, Aug. 30. Address John Hallack, 


e/o Gallaher Drug Co., Third and Jefferson Sts., 
Dayton, O 

112TH F. S. BNn.—Annual reunion, Findlay, 
0., Auge. 30-Sept. 1 Address J. Stark Baker, 
c/o 37th Div. Reunion Hdgq., Findlay. 

32ND (Rep Arrow) Div.—Reunion at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Sept. 13-15. Address R. E. Browne, 
1201 Trust Co. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. For in- 
formation concerning reunions of following out- 
fits write to these Milwaukee addresses: 107TH 
ENGINEERS, Alex Eschweiler, Jr., 210 Mason 8t. ; 
107TH SANITARY TRAIN, Gilbert E. Seaman, 220 


Mason St.; 107TH Fietp SIGNAL BN, Elmer G. 
Meyer, 1201 Trust Co. Bldg.; 119Tu F, 
Chester B. MacCormack, 120! Tr cust Co., Bide 
126TH F. A., Carl Penner, 1302 Trust Co. Bldg. ; 


Wist F. A., 
125TH INF., 
127TH INF., 


Phil Westphz al, She ‘iff's Office; 
Mike Connors, 1258 C-amer St.; 
William H. Sullivan, City Bank; 

















128TH INF., Paul B. Clemens, 600 Murray Ave. 
89TH Div.—Annual conventicn e2* Kansas 
City, Mo., Sept. 25-24. Address 89th D'v. Hend- 
quarters, K. C. A. C. Bld«., Kansas Ci'y, Mo 

Co. I, 138Tru_ INF.- Third annul reunion eat 
Claridre Hoiel, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27 Ad- 
dress Clyde H. Sims, 314 N. Channing Ave., St. 
Louis. 

Evacuation Hospitat. No, &—Fovrth annual 
reunion, New York City, Spt. 27 ddress 
Herman C. Idler, 1500 E Susquehanna Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pe. 

Amanoc News StTarr—All interest-d in letter 
reunion or meeting at St. Paul at t'me of Le- 
gion National Convention, address the former 
sports editor, Jack R. C, Cann, The Argus- 
Press, Owosso, Mich. 

Brief announcements of radio programs to be 
broadcast by Lecion posts will be published in 
this column. Notices of proposed programs 


should be sent to the Weel:ly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure 
to give the wavelength. 


(Indiana) Post will broadcast 
from WDBV (360 meters) on August 15, at 8 
p.m., a special Lecion program of musical num- 
bers, chorus singing of old favorite army songs, 
and short talks on Legion activities. 


Fort Wayne 





TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asiced to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Valley Post, 
28. Served in 


C. H. Burcuarp, Santa Ynez 
Solvang, Cal. D. July 23, aged 
Navy. 

Harry CHAPEK, Ernest Haucke Post, Algoma, 
Wis. D. June 7. Served with 57th Engineers. 

ARTHUR B. Gary, Braxton-Perkins Post, New- 
port News, Va. D. July 14. Served with Co. 
A, 318th Inf., 80th Div. 

Miss Cecerta A. KENDREW, Leonard Dalton 
Post, Easthampton, Mass. D. Apr. 17, aged 35. 
Served in Army Nurse Corps at eight hospitals. 

Dr. G. MAYNARD MINoR, J. Coleman Prince 
Post, New London, Conn. D. June 28. Served 
with British Transport Service aboard Armagh. 

Erwin K. Rarru, Locklar Smith Post, Free- 
burg, I. D. Feb. 16, aged 28. Served with 
See. 589, U. S. A. Ambulance Service. 

DONALD STEWART, Wallace S. Chute Post, St. 


Cloud, Minn. D. July 14, aged 31, Captain, 
318th Trench Mortar Btty., 88th Div. 
Wituiam B. TAYLOR, Clarksville (Va.) Post. 


Dz July 6, aged 27. Served with Naval Air 
Service at Gulfport, Miss. and San Diego, Cal. 
Lee R. ZreceLG"uBEY, Frank H. Collins Post, 
Edmond, Okla. Killed in airplene crash, July 
20, aged 29. Served with Base Hosp. No. 79. 


Bursts 


Payment is made for materia] for this dopartment 
Address 627 West 43d 8t., 


accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Their Lookout 


Mrs. Brown: “Are you veins Repub- 
lican or Democratic this fall 

Mrs. Smith: “I’m letting ‘the two par- 
ties worry about that.” 


Not Knocking Mr. Mellon 


“Willie,” said the teacher, “you have 
made a mistake of nearly a billion on this 
problem. I'm very meek afraid you will 
never be president.” 

“ Well,” retorted the kid who read the 
papers, “maybe I can be secretary of the 
treasury.” 


The Way They Talk 


Reporter; “Are you a presidential can- 
didate?” 

J. Bunkington Twaddle: “Certainly not! 
I've merely appointed a national manager, 
completed an organization in each State, 
and gathered a campaign fund.” 


Radio Program 
“Tl Tell the World”—Short 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 
“Oily in the Morning” ee Cabinet 
Members Union, Local 1924 


talk by 


“You Just Know She Wears Them”— 
Lines by John Held, Jr. 

“This Monkey Business’—Address by 
William J. Bryan. 

"Whose Booze in Washington”—By An- 
drew W. Mellon. 


“Looking at Things from Different An- 
gles"--By Ben Turpin. 
“Waist Motion”—By 


“Bedtime Story” 


Gilda Gray. 
—By Avery Hopwood. 


Comfortable Diseases 


Mrs. Johnson: “An’ how is yo’-all?” 
Mr. Jackson: “Tollable, thanky. De 
spring fever am easin’ off to dat summer 


lassitude, so Ah kain’t complain.” 


Leap Year Proposal 
I 


“Will you marry me?” she said, 
As she blushed and leaned to Fred. 


What she meant was: “Will you be 
My own darling treasury? 

Will you buy my shoes and hose, 
Hats and all my other clothes? 
Will you purchase a swell car 

To convey me near and far? 

Will you buy my cigarettes? 

Will you pay my gambling debts? 
Will you see to my supply 

Of vermouth and rock-and-rye, 
Meeting bills as they appear? 
Will you be my nice cashier?” 


“Will you marry me?” she sighed, 
And became Fred’s happy bride. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


His Latest Service 


The Lady in the Summer Furs (very 
sweetly): “And you were one of that 
wonderful ‘thin red line of heroes’! How 
splendid! And what are you doing now?” 

The Ex-Doughboy (very patiently): 
“Just being one of a thin breadline of ex- 
heroes, mum.” 


The Sad Sea Waves 


It was a perfect evening. The air was 
warm and sweet. They wandered by the 
seashore and listened to the age-old croon- 
ing of the waves. It was an evening for 
lovers and romance. The tide was coming 
in. The girl seemed enthralled by the 
beauty of the wild scene. 

“Why is it, George, that the tide moans 
when it is coming in?” she asked dreamily. 

“Why shouldn’t it moan,” answered 
George, “when it has passed the thre-- 


mile limit and is coming in to dry land?” 


‘pass in the 


and Duds 


Unavailable manuscript returned only when 
New York City 


FLOGGINGS IN PUNJAB 
DEFENDED BY BRITON 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer Says Beatings 
Necessary to Make Natives 
Salaam to Officers 


—(From the New York World.) 
Wonder what the Punjabese is for “Don’t 
you ever salute?” 





The Kleptomaniac 


The Lady (the morning after the big 
feed): “Oh, my silver! There’s three forks 
and two spoons missing!” 

The Husband: “That’s what you get for 
inviting a professional sword swallower up 
to dinner. I can’t find any of my Ford 
wrenches this morning, either.” 


Nothing to Worry About 


The flivver, containing the guide-driver 
and a tourist, was bumping over a steep 
Rockies when a_ knocking 
sound became manifest. The chauffeur 
clambered down and made an inspection. 

“Are you insured?” he asked the ner- 
vous traveler. 

“Y-y-yes,” stammered the other, 
cing fearfully at the precipice. 

“Well, that’s all right then,” 
cheerful reply. “So’s the car.” 


glan- 


was the 


Extenuation 
Prospective Employer: 
lege graduate, be you?” 
Hopeful Applicant: “Yes—but it 
me five years.’ 
The Way to Get Acquainted 
“Do you believe in love at first 


He: “Sure. Why be formal?” 


“So you're a col- 


took 


Reverie 
We used to lie together 
Down by the summer sea, 
Bound by love's silken tether 
Nor wishful to be free. 


The sun cast diamonds on the wave, 
Strand upon shining strand, 

While children, eager-eyed and grave, 
Built castles on the sand. 


We watched the tiny turrets rise, 
Then fall to swift decay, 

And each told each with shining eyes: 
“Love cannot die that way.” 


Together, dearest, we would lie— 
You told some whoppers, too, 
And for each one you told me, I 
Thought up a peach for you! 
—Mollie Cullen. 


Abandoning the Technique 


Guest: “Would you advise the aspar- 
agus?” 
Waiter: “Very nice, sir, when one is 


eating alone. And there’s always, in that 
case, a chance to let down a bit on the 
table manners and really enjoy it, I says.” 


Unavoidable 


Gunman’s Wife: “There’s a_ terrible 
storm raging, Joe. You aren’t going out, 
are you?” 

Gunman: “I simply gotta, Gert. 
twenty-four hours late now 
Gyp the Bleed.” 

Gunman’ s Wife: 
is du’y. 


I'm 
in shootin’ 


“Ah, well, I s’pose duty 
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Non-Oscillating Receiver ~ 
Complete with all accessories 


Weror: TODAY for full particulars of this most exceptional offer. Marshall Sets embody the very latest improvements 





known toradio. They are licensed under Pfanstiehl Patents Pending, and utilize the wonderfully efficient Pfanstiehl Non- 

Oscillating System. This discovery of Carl Pfanstiehl is the big sensation of the 1924-25 radioseason. It brings the first 
real improvement over the Neutrodyne, Superhetrodyne, Regenerative, and Reflex circuits. It is positively non-regenerative. 
It brings to radio a new degree of musical quality. Its selectivity will delight the experienced radio operator. Yet it is so easy 
to tune that the novice will handle it like an expert. 


r -- war J 2 Weeks Free Trial 


; Sete 





This is the remarkable offer we are prepared to make you! ‘T'wo weeks to prove that the outfit you select is everything we have said for it. If it 
doesn’t make good our claims, back it comes, and your deposit will be cheerfully refunded. But if it fulfills all your expectations, you may pay for 
it in easy monthly installments. You don’t risk a cent when ordering from us. You must be satisfied, or we don’t do business. Is it any wonder that 
radio buyers the country over are rushing to take advantage of such an offer? If YOU are interested, figure on getting your order in early, while 
prompt shipment can be made. Everyone predicts a serious shortage of radio supplies this season. Send for full particulars today. 


— 


Send Coupon for Special Offer! Beautiful Solid Mahogany Cabinets 


Just compare the beautiful outfit pictured above with the usual radio box and 
horn! The speaker cabinet appears as part of the combination unit. Designed 
by a master designer—fashioned of the finest solid mahogany, it will har- 
monize with the furnishings of the finest homes. Yet through our different 
way of merchandising, this exceptional cabinet value — plus the unequalled 
mechanical qualities of the Marshall Set—plus easy terms— costs you actu- 
ally less money than the ordinary sets sell for on a cash basis. 


Complete Outfits If Desired 


In buying from Marshall, you have the choice of a set complete with all 
accessories, or the set alone. You have choice of dry cell or storage battery 
outfits. Unless you already own the.accessories, you can buy them from us 
at less-than-market priccs, with your set, on easy terms. Your outfit will 
come all ready to set up and operate within a few minutes,—saving time and 
trouble — and saving money, too. 


MARSHALL RADIO PRODUCTS, INC. 


If you have any idea of buying a radio set this year, don’t let this 
chance slip by. Qur terms and liberal guarantees have set a new 
pace in the radio business. The low prices we will make you on 
a 3, 4, or 5 tube Marshall set will surprise you. A letter, postcard 
or just coupon will do. But send it today. ; 


We also have a most favorable offer for radio dealers. Write. 








Marshall Radio Products, Inc. 
Marshall Bivd. and 19th St.. Dept. C-405, Chicago 
Please send me your special offer price, terms and full description of Marshall] Radio 


Outfits. Though I may change my mind on receiving your proposition, my prefer- 
ence now is for a: 


evecare 3 Tube ......4 Tube ......5 Tube (Please check) 


TOM 


mauasnenine 








Marshall Blvd. and 19th Street, Dept. C-405, Chicago 
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